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Paris in the Siege. 
ce 
TABLETTES AU JOUR LE JOUR.—I. 


BY H. 8. W. 


Hotel Chatham, September 18, 1870.—To-day 
Paris ceases to exist for the departments. No 
more railroads, no more telegraphs, no more 
journals, and the mail limited to interior service. 
An impassible line of browse between us and 
the rest of France makes a barrier as profound 
asthe ocean. The last railroads are definitely 
cut where they leave the line of fortification; 
the telegraph net-work is swept away like a 
cobweb. The investment of Paris is complete. 
To-day the government decrees that the city of 
Paris shall proceed to the election of its munici- 
pal council on the 28th. The council shall con- 
sist of eighty members, four from each arron- 
disement. It gives a credit of six hundred 
thousand francs on public works for an inner 
impregnable wall about Paris. For the first 
time Paris begins to-day to talk powder. 
The orders given to the troops to center in 
Paris stir the fears of the people and are inter- 
preted unfavorably. From morning numerous 
groups have gathered from all points, as if wait- 
ing some serious event, and, in the neighbor- 
hvod of the fortifications, watch with curiosity 
the establishment of-theyfirst barricade under 
Rochefort, president6f the commission for 
barricades. I am nervous, troubled, and wish 
I were out of Paris; but the purpose that 
vrought me here must keep me here, though so 
many have hurried away. I rely on the strong 
arm of Mr. Washburne, under the stars and 
stripes. Fortunate for me that Louis, the 
steady Dane, should return from his courier- 
trip just in time to take charge of things here. 
I cannot realize it was necessary for our Ger- 
man landlord, Mr. H., to take his family away, 
even for a few weeks. However, Germans are 
not naturally loved by Frenchmen, and, per- 
haps, they may be less so in the future. How 
lonely the house seems! The round, ruddy, 
beaming face and crisp curls of Fritz, at the 
i. The his corps of servants, no more greets 
mepw.ai Thomas, the concierge, looks sad as 
an undertaker at his work, as he opens for me 
the great gates which once were shut to us 
only as we came home late at midnight. I 
must k.ep out and about while I can, and while 
Louis :an go with me. I believe, if he told the 
truth he would say he don't like to leave the 
hour . a moment. 

September 19th.—Crossing the Seine this 
morning, to get a look at the dear old towers of 
Notre Dame, we saw a mob of people pouring 
down the Boulevard St. Michel following closely 
a company of bareheaded, torn and dusty fugi- 
tives. They tell ef a frightful rout at Chatillon. 
The National Guards, incensed at the report, 
arrest them, and, finding on examination their 
cartridge-boxes untuuched, the crowd conclude 
they fied without striking a blow; and, with 
general acclamation, they are hustled off to 
prison. It seems that several battaliuns are 
disbanded, simply on account of some erroneous 
interpretation of orders, and so the panic origi- 
nated. Louis tells ne that this evening, on the 
Boulevard des Italiens, the police made a raid 
on the poor, wandering, night-walking girls 
who encumber the sidewalk, whose ordinary 
day begins under the midnight gas, and they 
have all slunk away intotheirdens. The order 
to close at ten o’clock all cafés-chantantes, 
restaurants, wine-shops, is imperative. Another 
commotion in the earlier part of the evening 
was on the Rue Lafayette. The brewery of 
Dréher was surrounded by the mob, on suspi- 
cion that from the roof signals are exchanged 
with the enemy; and along the boulevard was 
an active chase for suspected Prussian spies. 
It is said that, to-day, the Imperial Eagle and the 
gilt N are hacked away from the public monu- 
ments, and replaced by republican devices. 
Printed matter is prohibited to come in or go 
out. I don't like the looks of that which comes 
to me this evening. The Ofictel appears as a 
single sheet. It means that paper is scarce in 
Paris. What next will fall short? The Ofictel 
says that M. Jules Favre has left for the quarters 
of the King of Prussia to obtain an armistice. 

Tuesday, September 20th.—It is true that the 
troops were beaten at Chatillon. They have 
effected their reéntrance into Paris. A single 
point only remains free—the space between 
Génevilliers and St. Cloud, commanding Mount 
Valerien. The bridge of Sévres is blown up, 
though vigorously defended. What remains of 
Parig is on the ramparts and on the streets, 
though the cannonade from the forts is in action. 
The National Guard works with energy while 
the citizens group in masses in the streets to 
dispute with no little passion. ‘There are great 
misgivings about the mission of Favre, lest it 
stir up the quarters of Belleville, Montmartre 
and the faubourgs St. Antoine and of the 
Temple. Officers of the National Guard in 
these quarters, with some of the clubs, proceed 
to the Hotel de Ville to protest against the 
attitude taken by the government for the national 
defence. Poor Thiers! How little he thought 
of this move in his destiny when at Nice he 
gave to my photograph of the historian of the 
consulate his signature. ‘Call no man happy 
till he is dead.” Jules Ferry receives the depu- 
tation, and promises that the government will 
deliberate to-morrow on the various questions 
submitted. It is a monomania to chase Prussian 
spies and see suspicious signals in all the lights 
that appear at the windows. © At 10 1-2 o'clock 
all is still, and Paris seems like a city of the 
dead. 

Wednesday, September 21st.—To-day comes 
the response to the questions put to M. Ferry. 
The Oficiel says: ‘it has been reported that 
the government for the national defense may 
abandon the policy for which it was placed at 

the post of honor and peril. its policy it for- 
mulates in these terms: Not one inch of our 
(Ni 
‘un pouce de notre territoire, ni une pierre ce 
netre forteressees. | The government will main- 
tain this to the end.” We shall see, meantime. 
The war news is that all is still around and be- 
fore the forts. A single shell from Fort d'Ivry 
falls at the Port a Anglais. The only hero is 
a gamin of some fifteen years, Gabriel Vinéty, 
who brings a casque and fusil of a Prussian 
soldier whom he has killed. The banks, incase 
of invasion, will pertorate their bills to make 
them valueless. Yet these Parisians can always 
make demonstrations. To-day at all points 
they honor the seventy-eighth anniversary of 
the republic. Joy is on all faces, and the 
prophet of ill is ill-secured. Three thousand 
gamins, of fourteen to eighteen years, traverse 
the boulevards, flag in hand, singing the Mar- 
seillaise. These are the newly-enrolled pupils 
of the republic. For how many years have the 
French people cried, ‘*Liberté, egalite, frater- 
nite!” and with how little moral comprehension 
of the words! Shall I say, as Americans are 
so fond of saying, ‘‘But the French are not 
capable of governing themselves?” No; nor 
ever will be, under imperial sway. 

1 have seen enough of the old-world care of 
the people by church and state. The Romish 
church on the continent, like the rule of kings, 
is weighed in the balance, and the British Islands 
must testify for themselves as to the working of 
an ‘‘establishment.” 

Thursday, September 22d.— To-day the 
‘sgnardians of the peace” take place of the 
‘‘gergeants de ville.” Shall I never again see 
the blue coat and big buttons of the portly, 


territory, not one stone of our fortresses. 


first visit, politely taking cloak and umbrella, 
made me his unconscious debtor for four or five 
francs? Ah, those were the palmy days! Shut 
up and hidden all those treasures now are! 





Massachusetts and Woman _ Suf- 
frage. 
BY A. W. H. HOWARD. 


You have duly noticed the defeat for this year, 
in the Massachusetts House, of the proposed 
constitutional amendment in favor of female- 
suffrage by a vote of 143 against 82, the largest 
on both sides that has ever been given, which 
shows that the apathy of public opinion, which 
has been the worst foe to the cause, is giving 
way to pronounced convictions. I hail the 
change with delight. Since there is every ar- 
gument in favor, and none against, the right of 
woman to vote, fair discussion, logic and com- 
mon sense will soon prevall over mere ridicule 
and assertion. 

I confess I was somewhat shocked during the 
progress of the debate, which I duly followed 
very carefully. The Boston members were, 
with a few honorable exceptions, on the nega- 
tive side, and I never under any circumstances 
listened to such ‘‘twaddle” as made up their 
statements and counter-statements. We were 
told the claim that the ballot was an educator 
was false, since it only took twenty-four sec- 
onds, not quite a half-minute, to deposit one. 
Nothing could be gained in so short a time. 
But it appeared that, if nothing could be 
gained, everything could be lost, for we were 
told that during those twenty-four seconds the 
domestic machinery would be thrown entirely 
out of gear, and our husbands, in consequence 
of such prolonged neglect, would become the 
most pitiable of men and the most wretched of 
dyspeptics. We were told that we must not 
vote because we could not fight; also that we 
must not vote because we should fight. We 
were told we must not vote because if we did 
the increase of children in families would cease. 
We were also told that we must not vote be- 
cause while we were at the pulls babies, lixe the 
sands of tne seashore, innumerable, would be 
left crying at home, and their wailings would 
fill the land. 

The question of the breaking-up of families, 
and the failure of babies in consequence of po- 
litical opinions or differences between husbands 
and wives, deserves the most careful consid- 
eration. It is best to face the subject. If 
worst come to worst, and husbands and wives 
separate on such grounds, it becomes important 
to inquire—first, who is to blame; second, 
were there any children before or after such 
separation; and third, what kind of children 
were they, since the old adage, ‘‘The mother 
makes the man,” is only a commonplace ren- 
dering of Napoleon’s often-quoted declaration 
to Madame Campan, ‘‘ We must have mothers.” 
In 1701 a clergyman of the established church 
of England, the first man who wrote in favor 
of William of Orange as successor to James II., 
observed that his wife, a very beautiful and ac- 
complished woman, to whom he was tenderly 
attached, and with whom he had lived in de- 
lighttul harmony for eleven years, did not re- 
spond when he prayed for the king. ‘Why 
do you not say Amen, when I pray for his maj- 
esty?” he inquired. ‘‘Because,” she calmly 
replied, ‘‘I do not believe the Prince of Orange 
to be King!” In that case,” returned the un- 
bending Orangeman, ‘‘we must part.” It does 
not appear that the wife, a conscientious, fuir- 
minded woman, who was willing to give the 
liberty she exacted, made any effort to turn 
him from his purpose; she seems to have had 
as strong belief in the sincerity of his convic- 
tions of duty as she had in her own. Accord- 
ingly the reverend gentleman went up to Lon- 
don and remained a year, leaving several chil- 
dren and the care of the parish and parsonage 
to hiswife. At the end of thattime William of 
Orange died, and, as the lady could respond 
with a hearty ‘‘Amen” to prayers for Queen 
Anne, the husband and wife were reiinited. 
Among the nineteen children of the beautiful, 
strong-minded loyalist, andthe inflexible, schol- 
arly revolutionist, were John and Charles Wes- 
ley. These names, with their records, are 
strong and pure enough to convince the most 
timid of conservatives that political differences 
between husbands and wives do not inevitably 
diminish the number or impair the quality of 
children. 





Criss-Cross. 

As cloth-of-gold is made up of warp and 
woof, so the cross-threads which are woven 
into the web of life constitute its strength, 
beauty and value. While few imperfections 
are detected in the first, mistakes abound in 
the second. These are at last overcome and 
corrected by the chemistry of events, and are 
made subservient to highest ends. Our course 
is at best very irregular. Many unconscious- 
ly commence with fire, tempest and flood; they 
are steeped in poverty, shame, neglect, even 
cast out upon the stones; their gestation was 
a pandemonium of horrors andremorse. Others 
are welcomed by the boom of cannon, the joy 
of multitudes, and the costliest gifts of friends. 
Myriads, too, enter as sunbeams into honest, 
unpretentious homes, the delght of many gen- 
erations. The differences of birth continue 
throughout the whole course. Plain, easy 
sailing is really for very few. We encounter 
snags, and our boats are endangered, if not 
overturned; we are becalmed, and can nei- 
ther retrace our steps nor advance; we are be- 
fogged, and cannot catch a glimpse of light. 
Physically, morally and spiritually we are 
deaf, dumb and blind. Some are heroic, brave 
and full of conquest; others timid, weak, sub- 
servient. Those thus started often change 
places, and disappoint on the one hand and 
surprise on the other; the Titan becomes a 
wisp of straw, and the su-called imbecile de- 
velops into manhood. Circumstances hinder 
here and facilitate there. Prosperity, unwise- 
ly used, leads to degeneracy; and poverty with 
pressing responsibilities lashes its subject into 
foam and almost commands a productive status. 

Grant all conceivable personal power—that 
to breast the storm; defy thunder, lightning, 
nearly fate itself; prefigure what we can cf 
human omnipotence; still there are checks, 
bounds, restrictions, which we cannot pass; 
we are made aware most sensibly of our limita- 
tions; we are toppled from our heights, 
maimed, bruised, lacerated and torn; we are 
wrecks in body, mind and estate. The sun sets 
in our domestic circle, wife, husband, child, 
are withdrawn, or distrust and indifference sup- 
plant confidence and devotion; we have peri- 
ods of disorder when we seem beset before and 
behind; an enemy has encamped around. 
Whatever our superstructure, the underpin- 
ning is wrenched away. If we would depart, 
a potent instrumentality retains us; if we covet 
to remain, we are ordered hence. If we save 
time fora special employment or a holiday lei- 
sure, obstacles fall at once and forbid the 
same; if we collect our materials for writing, 
hours and hours glide ere we can pena date: 
if we think to sew, the ringing of the bell is 
incessant; if we would be measured for a 
yearly or tri-yearly dress, the tide sets in vigo- 
rously and the object is thwarted; we seek 
egress, but a counter-current drives us back, 
and defies us to the teeth; will and exigency 
are in mortal combat, and may not abate for 
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ers, and the enigma is how to meet it. At 
first, we resist or give’ wayJin good-humor; 
but when matters assume‘a"serious aspect, and 
entreaty, caution, contrivance and forecast are 
in vain, it behooves us to accept philosophical- 
ly what will not succumb; then is our turn, 
and we look on ‘as ‘at a skirmish in the street, 
and wonder how it will terminate; here is com- 
edy, tragedy, folly, hinderance, any amount of 
perplexity; yet it is a game to be played. How 
shall we adjust ourselves to extract the most 
out of it, and what weapons shall we employ? 
The demand of the instant must answer that; 
if there is fun, why, yield to the temptation, 
and revel ad libitum ; if sorrow, that tests what 
we denominate our religion; if annoyance, 
this is an occasion for long-suffering. Then, 
again, we know that the dilemma cannot be 
prolonged ad infinitum ; there will be a break 
somehow, and that is a crumb for patience. 
Take it all-in-all and some one thing will occur 
which reconciles us to the rest, and when over 
we think it was not quite so bad; we were at 
school, and learned useful hints. 

Now such eccentric threads enter into our va- 
rious fabrics. It is idle to ignore, and hopeless 
to endeavor to escape, them. They have a part 
in our drama which would be unfinished minus 
such supernumeraries; they flit in and out, 
and have their place. After such a combat 
how soothing the opposite train! The road is 
hard and smooth, the air genial, ourselves in per- 
fect trim. There is a fit at all corners; people 
and things suit their grooves. We do not have 
to cut down, pare away, and strive after the im- 
possible; we are on a top-wave, and the best 
arrangements are anticipated for us. These 
are rosy intervals, and rest us to our centers, 
frame and spirit. We realize, too, that they 
are evanescent, but we enjoy as they go, and 
become strengthened for the converse. We 
plant ourselves in the now, and do yeoman 
service whatever draughts are made upon us: 
the then is sure to bein store, but sufficient is 
the actual. Thus we eliminate from whatever 
betides us, aware that neither friends nor for- 
tune can save us from the methods of the Infi- 
nite. We must aim to put ourselves en rap- 
port, and so coax the universe to help drag 
our load. If we cannot originate, we can 
appropriate, and that is no mean faculty. 
The spheres are constant forces, and we 
have only to chain them to our chariots 
to increase our momentum. Is it not conveni- 
ent to be able to leash our steeds and drive them 
at shortest notice? Surely we are on vantage- 
ground, and should not contemn the most in- 
significant agent. With the right poise we 
can welcome apparent good or ill, sure that 
however rough the shell there is meat within, 
and that with the right disposition we shall 
surmount trifles which often are stepping- 
stones and keys to wider observation. The 
cry of the soul is for an out-look; by fidelity we 
can earn an observatory into which no other 
can enter. 





The Lady’s Message to Her Crusader. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF REIMAR THE 
OLD, BY A. E. KROEGER. 


“‘Doarest messenger, now hear, 
Thou art thus to act! Say this, 
If he’s well and of good cheer, 
That my life still cheerier is. 
Tell him that it is my will 
He should never be of anything guilty—that 
would part us for our ill. 
Asks he my behavior, say 
That I live in happiness. 
If thou canst, lead from’t away, 
Then I need not speech repress. 
I love him with heart full-well, 
And would rather see him than the daylight— 
but this must thou never tell. 
Ere thou ever tellest him “aught, 
Ifow that I love him so dearly, 
First look thou, and be now taught: 
All his ways observe thou nearly, 
Whether he love me true did stay! 
Then whatever may impart him pleasure—dear- 
est messenger mine, that say. 
Speaks he of coming home to abide, 
Wouldst thou well rewarded be, 
Tell him that speech to avoid 
Which he erewhile spoke to me; 
Then may I him look upon. 
Why will he me always with that worry —which 
can nevermore be done! 
What he wants, look, that strikes dead, 
And does many a life destroy ; 
Pale without a shade of red, 
Fades it women, passion’s toy ; 
Love, men call it! but, O men, 
Rather should you unlove name and call it; 
woe him, who it first began! 
That I’ve said so much, much more 
Than [I meant, now me annoys; 
I was never used before 
To such burden as now lies 
In my heart and makes it sad. 
Now list: thou must never, never tell him—all 
that I have to thee said.” 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
“There are Readers and Readers.” 
Mr. Evitror :—So says, as above, Kate Field 
inthe Courter of the 13th, very truly; and it 
the remainder of her splenetic essay, headed 
“The Beautiful Mr. Bellew,” carried as much 
of truth and significance with it your corres- 
pondent would feel more inclined to concur 
with the essayist than is at present possible ac- 
cording to his light. 

The temerity with which the graceful writer 
has put her fair hard into the hive that has long 
been threatening her peace of mind would be 
unaccountably surprising but for the still pres- 
ent atmosphere of deluded conceit in which the 
lady still lives and moves. Some five years 
ago Miss Field made début as a lecturer before 
an assemblage composed of a mutual-admira- 
tion society, in which she was well and favora- 
bly known as a writer. The lecture was given 
in Chickering’s parlor hail, to a parlor audience, 
with flower-bedecked stage and gala toilettes. 
The affair was a pleasant, social occasion, 
and had the lady looked upon it only in that 
light much after-repining and heart-burning 
might have been spared her. But, alas! the 
patting of immaculate kids and the false glamour 
or artificial compliment fanned the fatal spark 
of stage-struck aspiration in the inexperienced 
smateur. and, thereafter, friends were over- 
persuaded; she was ‘‘worked up” for a public 


| attraction; and after repeating this lecture to 


another parlor audience in the parlor-hall, she 
came out in the following fall season as a pub- 
lic lecturer. Her first lecture was given before 
the Mercantile Library Association of Boston, 
at the Music Hall. Extraordinary efforts were 
made to bring the lecturer out to the best advan- 
The papers rere filled with Strakoschian 


ers in the city worked publicly and socially to 
get a house together; but, failing at the last 
moment, ‘‘papered” it to the tune of six or seven 
hundred ‘‘dead-heads,” and Miss Field had ‘‘an 
audience,” and her managers lost heavily. The 
lecture, ‘‘A Trip to the Adirondacks,” displayed 
the utter inefficiency of Miss Field as a public 
jlecturer or reader. Most of it was given in a 
feeble, conversational monotone, and the ab- 
sence of ‘‘points” in the writing rendered ‘‘ef- 





weeks. Such experience comes to all work- 


fects” impossible. The journalists said good-na- 


tured things in print, to help one of their own, and 
condemned the effort by word of mouth there- 
after. Still, lyceum courses welcome ‘‘a nov- 
elty” with auy kind of an endorsement, and the 
lady got a number of course engagements in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and during that sea- 
son enjoyed the toothsome morsel of material 
gratulation and fed her delusion with brilliant 
promises to the utmost. 

But the end of the artistic rope was about 
reached with the end ‘of tiis brief career; and 
when she next attempted,to work up a new 
lecture, choosing ‘‘Dickens” as her subject, she 
found very few to encourage her when she gave 
itin the ‘‘parlor home of comedy,” the Glube 
Theater (Chickering Hall having been utilized 
for business purposes). 

In this lecture her elocutionary shortcomings 
were still more apparent, for she attempted the 
reading of poetry, and rendered it with all the 
finish and spirit of a sing-song school-girl not yet 
inherteens. Since then we have heard less and 
less of Misa Field in the lecture-room. As Miss 
Vienna Demorest has faded from the lyric stage, 
so has Kate Field from the blushing honors of 
the lyceum. Like all ‘‘failures,” she resolutely 
sets her face against the real source of ler dis- 
appointment, preferring to ascribe it to the al- 
leged ignorance and unappreciativeness of the 
general public, who, as she expresses it in her 
article on Mr. Bellew, do not seem to know the 
difference between ‘‘readers who are readers” 
and those who are not. Her article on this 
subject is so full of glaring faults as to evi- 
denze on its face the spleen and disappoint- 
ment ofa deluded woman writing recklessly from 
a prejudiced standard. ‘The faults in the writing 
are the more noticeable by contrast with the 
lady’s graceful and careful efforts when he 
hobby is disconnected with her writing. 

She speaks of Charles Dickens, for instance, 
as a master of the profession of reading, when all 
that has ever been claimed for him was that he 
exhibited extraordinary acting ability and skill 
in characterization as a reader of his own works ; 
as an elocutionist, as competent critics are well 
aware, his faults were palpable, and his reading 


frequently at variance with the simplest rules of | 


elocution. Before Miss Field undertakes to set 
herself up as a censor of experienced readers, 
masters of theirart, and of the most accomplished 
critics of England and America, those who have 
made the business of criticism a life-long study, 
she niust qualify herself by similar application 
and training. She must bear in mind that she 
very willingly accepted the ‘‘untrustworthi- 
ness of English criticism” when Dickens was 
the subject, and that the wares of those critics 
are made of too stern stuff to be played battle- 
dore and shuttlecock with to suit a lady’s ca- 
price. Ido hope that Miss Field did not intend 
to stoop to write down the distinguished elocu- 
tionist from jealous envy of his success; but ex- 
perienced critics who have carefully and hon- 
eatly passed favorable judgment upon Mr. Bel- 
lew will be very apt to make that inference 
from reading her ill-advised stricture upon that 
gentleman. 

There is, however, a cause for this spleen, 
which will, perhaps, explain the lady’s singular 
pique manifested in her tirade upon Mr. Bellew. 
Some time since Miss Field, it will be remem- 
bered, visited England, and while there made 
an attempt to court the favors of the English 
public. Her failure there was more emphati- 
cally signal than that of her American career, 
and she returned to this country not a sadder 
and a wiser woman, but an embittered and vin- 
dictive one. From that time the success of any 
Englishman in America has evidently been a 
matter of “annoyance, and, as it were, personal 
affront, to her. Like Mrs. Gamp, ‘‘she cannot 
abide it.” Consequently, Mr. Bellew’s immense 
success in his recent reading tour has been as 
gall and wormwood to the unappreciated Miss 
Field. It is only to be regretted that on her 
own behalf she has been wanting in sensible 
forbearance and judgment in giving vent to her 


vindictiveness, because in prominent literary | 
and artistic circles in New York and Boston, | 


certainly, these facts are well known and un- 
derstood. Practically, ofcourse, her critique( ?) 
can be effective only in exciting ridicule of its 
writer. Like the man who stood smiling while 
his wife cuffed and pummelled him, Mr. Bellew 
can afford to remain amused and serene and 
say, ‘‘It pleases her and doesn’t hurt me.” His 
reputation is too firmly established to be im- 
paired by Miss Field’s pop-gun spite—for to call 
it criticism would be to stultify that word. 

In justice to the subject of her attack, and 
to other artists who make of their profession a 
careful study bought with hard application and 
long experience, it is to be hoped that such 
tirades by inexperienced and predjuiced critics | 
may receive (if they must be intlicted upon the 
public) the attention, and only that, to which 
their merits entitle them. Rocker. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 








Messrs. J. B. Ford & Co.’s latest premium oleo- | 
graph for subscribers to the Christian Union 
is called the ‘‘Littlhe Runaway and Her Pets” | 
and represents a little woman of some five or! 
six summers, in bed-room costume, with dog and 
kitten in her arms. 


A board of surveyors, under the direction of 
Mr. Colvin, commissioner of parks for the 
State, has been trinangulating among the peaks 
of northern New York and discovered the true 
source of the IIudson. The river rises, not as 
a confiding public, trusting to geographies and 
charts, have hitherto supposed, in Lakes Colden | 
and Avalanche, but in a little pond way up in a 
rift between Skylight mountain and Gray's peak, | 
4293 feet above tide-water, the loftiest source of | 
any stream in the State. 





! 
Here is how an auctioneer’s dialect is given in | 
‘*Scrope, or the Lost Library,” in Old and New, 
for April: ‘‘Half-a-dollar, halfadollarfadollafa- | 
dollafadollathat’s bid now, give more'f ye want 
it! Half-a-dollar five-eighths three-quarters— | 
Three-quarters I’m bid—will you say a dollar 
for this standard work octarvo best edition harf 
morockerextry? Tiree-quarters I’m bid, three- | 
quarters will ye give any more? Three-quar- | 
ters, threequat-theequartthee-quart-thee quawt- 
thee-quawt one dollar shall I have?” 
The Southern Decoration Day is April 26— | 
the day on which they decorate the graves of 
Confederate soldiers. The ladies of Columbus, 
Geo., first suggested the custom. They recom- 
mended the 26th April because on that day the 
army of Gen. J. E. Johnston surrendered, and | 
with it went the last hopes of the confederacy. 
In climates north, such as Atlanta, Richmond, 
etc., May 10, the date of the death of Stonewall 
Jackson, has been adopted, as their flowers do 
not bloom sufficiently by the 26th April. May | 
30th has been the Nortaern day quite generally. 
The way they teach Sunday Schools in Phila- 
delphia and illustrate Scripture texts is emi- 
nently practical. Thus one superintendent, in| 
impressing the teachings of the lesson on Jacob | 
and Esau, brought out the idea of the ‘‘birth- | 
right” sale by exhibiting on the blackboard a 
receipted bill in the following form, executed 


BEERsHeBa, 2208. | 
JACOB Bought of ESAU: 
1 Birth. § Hesd of the family, 
right Double portion of land, > for 1 meal, 
Right to act as priest, 


Received payment in 1 plate of pottage, 
é ESAU. 





The census maps of population, intelligence, 


etc., dev sed by Gen. F. A. Walker, the super- 
intendent, picture to the eye the streams of popu- 
lation, race, wealth and education which have 
made this country what it is. They reveal his- 
tory and the moral of history. They show that, 
but for one vast system of injustice, the fertil- 
izing streams of wealth and population would 
have flowed over every portion of this Union. 
They are a living picture of the retribution 
which Providence brings after every system of 
oppression and injustice. ‘They point, too, to a 
development in the far future somewhat differ- 
; ent from that which our economists and statisti- 
cians have hitherto predicted. 

Some of the men-folks behaved rather shab- 
bily in Providence at the recent election. Mrs. 
Sarah E. H. Doyle received the unanimous 
nomination of a large primary meeting of Re- 
publicans in the fifth ward for school committee- 
man, and it was expected her name would be 
borne of course on the ticket at the polls; but 
when it was. distributed it was found the tricky 
politicians who had the printing of the ballots 
had substituted the name of one John W. An- 
gell for that of Mrs. Doyle, and he was elected 
by a small majority, though the indignation at 
| the fraud was quite general. We should think 
\ Mr. Angell would be ashamed to sit with gen- 
| tlemen in considering the morals and instruc- 
tion of youth after such an elevation to position. 


Prof. Tyndall's first lecture on his return to 
London was upon the falls of Niagara, which 
he gave before the Royal Institution. While he 
was at the falls-he not only explored all the 
ways resorted to by amateur sightseers and 
travellers, but actually pushed his investiga- 
tions under the Horseshoe, with emotions some- 
pres heightened, no doubt, but with the cool- 





Bes | ness and assurance acquired by his experience | 


lin Alpine adventure. Of the falle generally 
he said that their deafening roar had been ex- 


Reuss at the Devil’s bridge in Switzerland as 


the reverberation from the mountains. 
time in the future, perhaps 5000 years, he pre- | 





| ished, leaving a whirlpool, and the Horseshoe 
fall would recede still further back, narrowing | 
the bed of the river behind it. | 

The ‘‘women’s disabilities bill” was rejected | 
on its second reading in the British Parliament 
on the 30th ult. Inthe Commons, Jacob Bright | 
moved the second reading of the bill. In his | 
remarks in support of the motion, Mr. Bright 
cited the adoption of female suffrage in Wy- | 
oming Territory and elsewhere. He also said | 
if the measure was defeated now it would be | 
brought forward again andagain. Mr. Bouverie | 
moved that the second reading of the bill be | 


the close of which the House divided, and the | 
bill was rejected—222 to 155. This vote shows | 
a gratifying advance in sentiment, being more | 
favorable than ever before. Itis notimprobable 
that another six months may result in a majority | 
for the woman’s cause. It will be remembered | 
this bill had for its purpose the repeal of the | 
act by which public women in garrison towns 
were subjected to medical examination under | 
conditions to destroy all hopes of reform or! 
improvement. Many of the best women of the 
realm were naturally indiguant at this outrage 
on their sex. 

Our Gov. Washburn has signed a bill which 
authorizes the administration of oaths to wit- 
| nesses in courts in this State in the manner 
| which the person to be sworn regards as most 
This probably 





‘binding upon his conscience. 
ends the controversy, of which there is a remin- 
iscence as long ago as the trial of Buzzell for 
firing the Ursuline convent. Upon this trial | 
Bishop Fenwick made objection to being re- | 
quired to take the oath upon the Scriptures, | 
saying to the court that the Catholic church did 
not regard this special form, or any special form, | 
as more binding than another, and that the cus- 
tom of requiring it of Catholics was invidious 
The court, however, decided 
| that the statute required that he must take the 
| oath in this way, and the bishop did so like a 
| good citizen. Occasionally during the interval 
| between that time and this the question has | 
| been raised in court, and in both the Superior 
and Supreme Court by a portion of the judges | 
| the statute has been relaxed or held not to be 
so stringent as it was once decided to be, though 
other judges have seemed reluctant to give it 
up. Last year‘and the year before attempts 
were made in the Legislature to pass an act 
similar to that which has now been signed, but 





}and offensive. 


aggerated, and mentioned the plunge of the} 


AR > | then; now she is Berlin's famous songstress. 
giving a far greater volume of sound, owing to| . ds 
5 | She was the only daughter of a poor German 

Oo | 


dicted that the American fall would be abol- | a 
. | been remarkable and romantic. 


postponed six months. A debate followed, at) 4 


sation for cobbling your shoes—sandals I should 
say—nor to some tawdry marchande de modes 
for a bit of ribbon. Let them, still consecrated 
to the promotion of good-will between us, be 
proffered to the tollman on Cambridge bridge; 
and the ‘‘slave of the dark and tear-strown 
mine” shall again bring, in the person of the 
charming Amelia, smiles to the lips and glad- 


ness to the heart of L. M. Fuucer, 
Susie Vogl writes to the Springfield Republs- 
can concerning the success of Minnie Hauck, 
the vocalist, in Europe, that she, with her 
parents, was among the carly settlers of Sum- 
ner, Kansas, and suffered with the rest the mar- 
tyrdom of pioneer ambition. She came from 
Providence, R. I., and was Susie’s most prom- 
ising pupil and companion. ‘‘How often, when 
twilight brought the shrill assertions of the 
katydids and the melancholy whip-poor-wills, 
have we rested together upon the rough thresh- 
old of that cot, overlooking the restless river, 
and sung snatches of home songs, till the mar- 
veling forest verily flushed to listen to her rip- 
pling melody. No thought then of the triumphs 
of a prima donna, but this rough life and 
‘mamma’s vegetable garden,’ which thev had 
fenced and cultivated with New England method 
and zeal, amid the scorn and envy of the igno- 
rant Missourians, engrossed her. Alas, poor 
garden! One August day, after one of those 
tremendous rains which we in the East scarcely 
know about, a little creek behind their house 
acquired brief importance and manifested it 
with damaging results. ‘The waters gathered, 
they rushed along,’ from the prairies, and the 
creek caught the violence and poured over into 
the shanties, sweeping vegetables, fences and 
everything available on the levee into the rol- 
| licking Missouri! Not a vestige of a garden 
| remained, and Minnie’s tears were nought. 
| Minnie Hauck’s voice, even then, was remark- 
| able for its purity and force, and she invested 
her little ballads with thrilling sweetness. She 
| was our prima donna and we her sole audience 





| emigrant, and her progress and adventures since 
the discouragements of 1857-8 in Kansas have 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Harper’s have put Miss Thackeray’s later 
novel, Old Kensington, into handsome book 
form, with cloth covers. It is profusely illus- 
trated, and very readable.—A. Williams & Co. 

The Kansas Magazine, for May, has arrived, 
and is fresh and interesting. Its characteristic 
originality is well maintained, and its strong 
style, as well as its range of topics, so unlike 
most of those common to more eastern publi- 
cations, render it always novel and entertain- 





ing. 

All for Love, or The Outlaw's Bride, is the | 
stunning title of Miss Eliza A. Dupuy’s last | 
novel, in boards or paper, which T. B. Peter- | 
son & Brothers have published, and Lee & | 
Shepard have for sale. It is a graphic story of | 
Corsican life, and the scenery described is nat- 
ural. 


Every Saturday, of this week, contains a 
curious paper concerning ‘Our Hair.” It 
closes with a ‘‘fo’castle yarn” in rhyme, an| 
Irish fisherman’s dialect, ‘‘Betsy Lee,” which 
is tg be continued, and has some bold strokes of 
description as well as, so far, a very pleasing 
story. 

The Dead Sin, and other stories, by Edward 
Garrett. Dodd & Mead, publishers, New York. 
These stories are written in terse style, with 
strong moral quite prominent to the running 
reader. They have a truthfulness to nature in 
many of the touches of character quite pleasing. | 
Excellent stories, we call them. 





| 
| 
Two popular, practical and valuable works, | 
from the press of G. P. Putnam's Sons, are | 
A Manual of Physiology, by Henry Lawson, | 
and J/alf- Hours with the Telescope, by Richard | 
A. Proctor, both by English writers, and equal- 
ly well presented in clearness of statement | 
and non-technical language, and profusely illus- 
trated.—For sale by Noyes, Holmes & Co. 
The American Educational Monthly is full | 


P P 4 - | 
of live, fresh discussion and items of interest | 


always. The May number is particularly. en- | ful octavo form, with green and gold covers, 
tertaining in its bits of pleasant information or | and eighteen handsome illustrations, Farm Bal- 


description that can be easily worked into a! 
dull day in the school round, and that serve to | 
wonderfully brighten hours that lag or rouse | 
interest that flags.—J. W. Schermerhorn, 14 | 
Bond street, New York. 


grammar in two able papers, ‘‘The Province of 
Grammar” and ‘‘The Study of English Gram- 
mar.” But its chief and opening article, by 
Rev. A. D. Mayo, considers the subject of 
‘Parent and State” in a light that plainly appre- 
ciates the difficulty of the relations in which 
they now stand on the question of education of 
children, but that quite misinterprets the secu- 
lar party to which it devotes a whole page of 
misapprehension. The subject is one of immi- 
nent interest, but is hardly solved in this article, 
which leaves us with a faint suspicion that Mr. 
Mayo is one of the Constitutional Christian- 
Amendmentists. The present number of the 
Teacher is one of its best. 


Miss Catherine E. Beecher gives the better 
part of her furmer works on ‘‘Domestic Econ- 
omy,” with other new and interesting matter, in 
a handsome volume of nearly five hundred 
pages and copiously indexed which she calls 
The Housekeeper and Healthkeeper. It has five 
hundred recipes for economical and healthful 
cooking, and many directions for securing 
health and happiness, and is approved by physi- 
cians of all classes. ‘There is good sense and 
practieal adaptability in all Miss Beecher’s sug- 
gestions and recommendations; and without 
other aids this volume alone would be sufficient 
for the ordinary housekeeper, helping her over 
a deal of trouble and saving considerable ex- 
pense in experimenting. It is a perfect rade 
mecum for householders.—A. Williams & Co. 

We have received of John Wetherbee, treas- 
urer and general executive of the East Boston 
Improvement Co., a pamphlet describing this 
enterprise. After a pretty full description of 
its condition and prospects it closes thus, under 
the head of Multum in Parvo :— 

Withoutthen recapitulating, but answering al- 
mostina word the general question, ‘‘W hatis the 
East Boston Improvement Company ?” we say, it 
is 5,000,000 feet of land wichin about a mile of 
State street, surrounded, in close proximity, with 
a population of 35,000; with sufficient means 
and equipments to make the land marketable as 
fast as labor can do it; practically out of debt, 
because its assets outside of the land will make 
it free and clear. ‘This 5,000,000 feet of land 
is owned by the stockholders, or 60,000 shares, 
which, distributed, would be certainly not less 
than fifty square feet of the land to each share 
of stock, which any one can see who figures, 
or that don’t figure, says in a word that each 
share is intrinsically worth $25, and with some 
show ior its being worth twice that sum. 

Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co. have published 
among their latest New Muste the ‘Flower 
Song,” by Gustav Lange, as played by the 
Beethoven Quintette Club; ‘Sociable Galop,” 
by Adele S. Price; ‘*Stars Trembling o’er Us,” 
words by Miss Muloch, music by G. D. Wilson; 
“Sleep on! and Dream of Me!” song, by Lou- 
isa Gray; ‘‘Bright Hope,” song, words by Jose- 
phine Pollard, music by Hl. P. Danks; ‘'He 
Giveth his Beloved Sleep,” ‘‘Not a Sparrow 
Falleth,” and ‘Dream of Angels, little One!” 
words by Tildesley, Passmore and Cooper, re- 
spectively, and the music by Franz Abt; ‘‘Sound 
an Alarm,” from Handel’s ‘Judas Maccabeus” ; 
‘*Prayer,” from ‘‘Moses in Egypt,” of the ‘Gems 
of the Season,” arranged for the guitar, by W. 
L. Hayden; and ‘‘Das Heimweh” (Longing for 
Home) by Schonberg, from the ‘Pianists’ Fo- 
lio”’— an unusually attractive and meritorious 
collection. 

We have now something concerning the Isles 
of Shoals worthy of the locality—Mrs. Celia 
Thaxter’s Among the Isle of Shoals, published 
by James hk. Osgood & Co. Mrs. ‘Thaxter’s 
father was the famed Laighton who first per- 
manently occupied Appledore Island, and there 
a large portion of her early and mature life 
was and has been passed. Instead of a mere 
travellers’ guide-book, with the faintest outline 
of description, Mrs. Thaxter gives us the warm 
and generous body and tints of a glowing and 
complete picture. She is an enthusiastic lover 
of nature, and there is scarce anything finer 
than some of her descriptions of these peculi- 
arly-formed and singularly-located islands. 
Several chapters have been published in the 
Atlantic, and they must have created a demand 
for the ‘“‘more” we have here. Four good il- 
lustrations aid the reader, and the little volume 
is amodel of taste and compactness. 


Harper & Brothers have printed in very taste- 


lads, by Will Carlton. There are eleven of 
these dialect compositions, so generally well- 
known to newspaper readers, and twelve ‘‘other 
poems,” on miscellaneous topics, sometimes 


sentimental and sometimes eminently prac- 


| The Overland, for May, is full of good read- | tical. The fame which has — to Mr. sei 
ing. ‘The Gold-sands of the Pacific” and | t® for the ‘“‘Farm Ballads” is by reason o 


“Oregon Twenty-five Years Ago” not only en- | his treatment, in homely backwoods language, 
sorrows, disappointments, estrange- 


,tertain but impart much valuable information. |of the 


they met with small favor. 
= 





PERSONAL NOTES. 


ments and reconciliations of those who sel- 


The executors of the late Thaddeus Stevens 
have recently erected a fence of brown sand- 
stone around the lot in Shroiner’s Cemetery, | 
Lancaster, where lie his remains. The grave 
is marked by a massive monument of granite, 
and planted with flowers, of which Mr. Stevens 





| was very fond, and it daily attracts many in- 


| terested visitors. 


_ little volume of short stories by Miss Sedgwick. 


The Overland also takes a glance eastward in | 
‘‘Arab Stories and Traditions, Down the Nile.” | 
It is varied, chiefly consisting of articles of 
worth and weight, but containing also some 


} 


very good tales, and one or two bits of quite} 
pretty poetry. 


| 
Facts and Fancies is the name of a pretty | 


| with more or less vibration. 


dom have been regarded as worthy of having 
their experiences put in verse. He is the poet 
of common griefs and lowly happiness, and has 
touched a chord that thrills in many a heart 
He is eminently 
natural, largely observant, and warmly sympa- 
thetic. These poems will do no discredit to his 


| I don’t believe in alying paper currency. 


|for the country to grow up to hard money. 


this world’s traffic shine with a brightness bor- | 
in large letters with colored crayons :— j 


Ss ic written ia a embin enidieiou | reputation whatever the future honors he earns. 
e sigh y'e) | _4. Williams & Co. have the handsome vol- 

and each tale has some true, earnest moral. | 
engagement to return to this country in Sep- The book is one of the old-fashioned sort of | 
t ‘ 1d on October 1st will commence an child’s story-book; and sometimes the moral | ; 
5 lame seems a very little obtrusive. Children are | //eelth (of Massachusetts) contains a great 
engagement for 100 lectures for which he is to ; eer b f se. Gis: iene: wenttacl 
: f the stiste. with |, | not so dull to catch a drift of feeling as older | BUMbEr OF pape P P pic 
pecetys Rall Sia Greek remy e een | among which are the following: Dr. Bowditch 


-. | folks sometimes seem to think. Some of the 
that the whole sum shall not be less than £6,- : : : ; ie . 
“a 30.000. Mr. Bellew is a fair reader !¢ies are particularly pretty.—Noyes, Holmes | contributes an ‘Analysis vf a Seneca 
sci pit : " re %5 peal sis. and Co., Boston on Some of the Causes of Consumption,” held 
and a better actor. ” m 


: : : with two hundred and ten physicians, resident 
pian tl De ce Means “a in this State and elsewhere. The letters come 


Rev. Edward E. Hale, Ups and Downs, comes | : = 

| from intelligent men, all of them in constant 
to us by the way of Old and New, through the | : i eiici dilele cileiaaan the 
publishing house of Roberts Brothers. It is} 55s Pie ‘“ anal bg ane ram 

; C 2d. B 
characteristic of the author—nervous, incisive, | sg sine nee ‘a ori be as ‘ ee ; 
direct, sensible, natural, abounding in life expe- | SS ee ee . 
riences which the author knows so well to tell, 


| what a part consumption plays in our list of 
Maurice Drummond, Mr. W. E. H. Lecky, Mr. | di ; -e here 
* and with an elevating and helpful purpose. | tiseases, and the amount of evidence here 

| brought together. 


and Mrs. Arthur Arnold, Professor Beesley, | The > : 
2 : *,,| Fhe characters of Bertha, Jaspar, Oscar, and | FER longest pepe hevevet 


English papers state that Mr. Bellew, who 
will sail for England on the 17th, has made an ume. 


The Fourth Report of the State Board of 


A London paper of April 17 says: ‘Mr. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson is at present on a visit 
to this country, and was present, together with 
Mr. J. S. Mill and Miss Helen Taylor, the dean 
of Westminster and Lady Augusta Stanley, 
Professor Tyndall, Sir F. Elliott, Hon. Mrs. 


Mr. D. A. Wasson in Germany.--VIII. 


oe 
THE RIOT IN STUTTGART. 


HOW IT WAS CAUSED—THE FALSE AND THE 
TRUE ACCOUNTS OF ITS ORIGIN—THE POP- 
VLAR HATRED OF THE JEWS — THREE 
NIGHTS OF DISORDER—CHRISTIAN CHARI- 
TY—THE MANNERS OF THE PROLETARIAT. 


(Correspondence of the Daily Advertiser.} 
Sturreart, April 12, 1873. 

Stuttgart has recently been the scene of a 
riotous and almost insurrectionary outbreak, 
which places in a very unfavorable light, so far 
as this city is concerned, the new order of saints 
canonized alive by Karl Marx as the ‘‘proleta- 
riat,” by others as the ‘‘working-men,” and 
sometimes also as ‘‘the people” par ezcellence. 
At the outset the tumult took the shape of an 
anti-Jew riot, upon occasion of a difficulty be- 
tween a Hebrew and a ‘‘Christian.” Appealing 
to a vulgar prejudice, which, { am sorry to say, 
is not in South Germany so exclusively the 
property of the vulgar as it should be, the agi- 
tation was assisted with a supply of falsehood 
equally prompt and copious. As the story 
reached us early on Tuesday evening, when the 
disturbance was some two hours old, it ran as 
follows: A soldier had bought a suit of clothes 
of a Hebrew dealer. On reaching home with 
his bundle he quickly discovered that it con- 
tained, not the suit he had paid for, but another 
of poorer quality, which had been adroitly sub- 
stituted fur the former. He at once retarned, 
and demanded either his morey or the suit for 
which he had paidit. The wicked Jew refused, 
but the soldier would take nodenial. The other 
accordingly enticed him into a back room, where 
an assault was made upon him by the entire 
furce of the establishment, including, and con- 
.spicuously, the ferocious wife ot the dealer. 
The poor soldier was mercilessly mauled, but 
made, it would seem, a strenuous resistance. At 
length one of the assailants produced a large 
knife and stabbed the victim, while the dealer's 
wife fastened upon his wrist with her teeth like 
a wild beast, and bit the artery in two—from 
which injuries death soon ensued. Such was 
the tale as related by a cultivated gentleman, 
who on his way home would have passed the 
spot, but was compelled to make a wide circuit, 
in order to get around the enormous and excited 
crowd there collected. But in the near vicinity 
of the transaction he had heard the story told 
in this way, and evidently did not doubt that it 
was substantially true. As popularly reported 
ata greater distance the tale took on features 
yet more abhorrent. The Jews had not only 
murdered the man, but had r> * 117 the body 
after death, trampled it undes.og canned beaten 
the face until the features could no longer be 
recognized. -The criminals, it was said, had 
been arrested and taken to prison. But the 
crowd could not be contented with this alone, 
and had promply set about demolishing the 
building in which the atrocity had been perpe- 
trated, accompanying their work with wild 
shouts against the Jews in general. The police 
had attempted to disperse them, but had been 
beaten off; the soldiery had then been called 
out, but, enraged at such a horrible felony, 
whose victim had been one of their own number, 
were likely to refuse duty. 
It seemed certain that a terrible crime had 
been committed by Jews, and one could not but 
think it a pity that the prejudice against these 
people, in general so unjust, should be exasper- 
ated by the fault of one of their number. So 
we said to one another, quite unaware that no 
soldier had been murdered, that none had suf- 
fered at the hands of a Hebrew anything worse 
than an indigxcreet expression, and that the hor- 
rible details given above had been imagined 
outright. As )to the rest, the account was un- 
doubtedly true, saving the alleged rebellious 
spirit of the soldiers, who have done their duty 
irreproachably. ‘There could be no doubt that 
a vast and dangerous mob, warring against the 
Jews, had gatnered, that the police had been 
driven back, and that the military had been 
called out. To so much our informant was able 
tu testify from personal observation. 
As the evening wore on the roar of the mob 
could, at brief intervals, be distinctly heard at 
the distance of halfa mile. Between nine and 
ten I went out, accompanied by a German gen- 
tleman, tu see what was going on. We found 
all the streets and passages leading into Hirsch 
Strasse, where the crime was said to have been 
committed, occupied by the military, forming a 
complete cordon. One of these streets opened 
directly upon the market-place—an acre or 80 
in extent. Across this a line of soldiers was 
stretched. ‘They stood there silent and motion- 
less as statues, tlie light of the lamps glancing 
upon their helmets and arms, while in front of 
them the market-place was half-filled, or more, 
with a restless crowd, which every minute or 
two broke out into cries, or rather howls, against 
the Jews. ‘*These cries mean revolution,” said 
my companion, and advised that we leave the 
place. I heard in them only a miserable preju- 
dice, excited by an occasiun tar too well adapted 
to the purpose: and perceiving in them no pos- 
sible connection with revolution or insurrection, 
pitied at once the rioters and the objects of their 
wrath. However, there seemed to be no suffi- 
cient reason for refusing, and we accordingly 
withdrew tugether. Deep into the night the 
roar of the rioters could be heard, and it ap- 
peared afterwards that they did not disperse 
until daybreak. 
The next day the truth came out. The city 
government, which acted with a vigor and de- 
cision admirably mingled with moderation, 
caused a true account to be printed and placard- 
ed throughout the city, and the daily papers 
lent aid by stating the facts more circumstan- 
tially, and the facts were simply these: A sol- 
dier, accompanied by several relatives from the 
country, went into the store of a Hebrew to 
make purchases. In the course of the traffic a 
controversy arose between the two parties. 
It would seem that the purchasers practised 
the art celebrated by Solon.on—It is naught, 
it is naught, saith the buyer;” and tiat the 
other did not take the venerable custom in 
good part. At any rate he 'was provoked, with 
or without sufficient occasion, to say that the 
garments in question were ‘‘good enough for a 


peasant loon.” ‘Puercupon Mr. Soldier up 
hand and fetched him a round box on the ear. 
The Jew ran out and called the police. That 


was the extent of his crime, and of his personal 
share in the business. [lis murder consisted 
chiefly in getting his ears cuffed, and for this 
enormity he and his house were to be torn in 
pieces. 

The policeman, who quickly came in, seems to 
have had a quite perverse sense of duty. Asa 
good Christian, he should have found the Jew in 
the wrong and governed. himself accordingly. 
He was base enough to du quite the contrary 
thing; he found the soldier to be the offending 
party, and ordered him off. As the latter re- 
fused to go, the other gave him a powerful push, 
by which he was somewhat thrown off his cen- 
ter of gravity. What then does the military 
gentleman do but recover himself, whip out his 
sword, and proceed to vindicate et et armis his 
Christian privilege to cuff Jews at pleasure. 
The other, of course, betook himself to his 
means of defense, and a dangerous conflict en- 
sued. Before it had ended other policemen 
came to the assistance of their associate; the 
soldier was overcome and led away in custody, 





Mr. Balston, etc., at Viscountess Amberley’s | \is one prefaced in part by the secretary, Dr. 


ane See ee je ni . 8 Nt — ig Derby, and in part by Prof. Nichols, of the | 
exceedingly graphically drawn, and will enlist | : 
Institute of Technology, on ‘‘Sewage and | 


the interest of all readers. We can have none, ; | 
too many of such works. Sewerage, the Pollution of Serene and the 
ety as Water Supply of Towns.” Some of the divi- | 

The May number of The Nationa? Sunday | sions of this paper are: Dry-earth system; | 
Sihaek Tanne 4: 9a Wt SEN AEE Se a water-carriage system; refuse not movable by | 
good reading matter and help for Sunday School sewers: meat and vegetable refuse ; sewers now 
workers. ‘‘The Meteorology of the Sunday 5. use in Massachusetts; outlets of sewers; | 
School,” is an excellent paper, as also is that English experience; treatment of sewage by | 
entitled ‘The Advantages of the Conversa- chemical processes; irrigation; treatment of | 
tional Method in Adult Classes.” This number | sewage in Massachusetts; analyses of sewage | 
is fully equal to the former high standard of | of Boston and Worcester; effect of sewage on 
this magazine. The Little Folks, for May, is| running streams; sclf-purification of rivers; | 
filled, as usual, with beautiful pictures, charm- water supply of towns; lakes and great ponds | 
ing lessons, and admirable stories fur the little | in Massachusetts; lakes supplying metropolitan | 
ones. This is one of the prettiest, cheapest | district; protection of lakes from pollution, &e.,| 
and most desirable papers for young children. | &c. Itruns to more than one hundred pages, | 
Adams, Blackmer & Lyon, Chicago. | and is worthy of careful perusal. Equally in-| 
Holt & Williams have added another volume | teresting, perhaps, are Dr. Jarvis’s paper on 
to the ‘‘Leisure-hour Series”’—Count Kostia, | «Infant Mortality,” Dr. F. W. Draper's on 
a novel, from the French of Victor Cherbuliez, «The Homes of the Poor,” Judge French's on 
translated by O. D. Ashley. The author has | «Drainage for Health,” and the various papers 
previously made himself favorably known to op, food and milk and their adulterations. The 
us in his “Joseph Noirel’s Revenge,” and has | gyal paper is on the health of towns, and closes 
other attractions in store for us. The substra-| with a statement (quite imperfect) of the prevas 
tum of this work is the conception of a Russian jence of small-pox in the cities and towns of the 
nobleman, who, losing his wife and one of his | State previous to February 1. The article on 
x children, sought seclusion in isolated locali-| the water supply of towns will attract much 
sevet: Oem ~~ ienslencsgiea * BO = | ties; what eame of the effort, and the revul-/ sttention. Mr. H. F. Walling, the-well-known 
sean Chine cement meatiedto enoeae | sions of feeling that followed, are graphically | civil engineer. has prepared at the request of 
me to visit my friend Beatrice. The memory told. The style is fresh, easy and persuasive | the Board a list of the ponds and lakes in the 
_of your kindness cannot be effaced—it needs to rapid and constant perusal, and will claim | State whose area exceeds two acres, arranged 
| not that I should retain the paltry drop as a| many admirers.—A. Williams & Co. have the jin tabular form by counties and towns, and 
| reminder, yet let me hope that these coins, hal- | ‘alin ictaed ape: = smaeil thorities thei 
| lowed by their passage between us, will not be giving from the best attainable authorities their 

The Massachusetts Teacher, for May, treats of , names, location, areas and outlets. 


Gen. Hawley of Connecticut strikes the key- 
note of financial reform when, at the dinner of | 
the New York Chamber of Commerce, the other | 
night, he responded to the toast of legislation | 
upon commerce as follows :— 1 

I have been looking to the expression of this 
body with a great deal of interest, and if I had 
time I should like to talk upon a topic of #0 
very great value—a topic in which you are all, 
as merchants, interested—the topic of hard 
money. It seems to me, from what study I have 
been able to give to the political condition of 
the country and its legislative needs, that there | 
is no subject of greater importance to us than 
that of our currency. [am a hard-money man. 
That 
which we have in our pockets says the United 
States will pay one dollar, five dollars, or ten 
dollars for it, but the United States has not 
done so within ten years, and they don’t} 
try to do so. We are waiting, it is said, , 


Meantime there is not a branch of the industrial 
interests that is not suffering. 

The following brief note from Margaret Ful- 
ler, the Transcript hyperbolically says, shows 
how the touch of genius can, by a sort of 
alchemy, refine the common coinage of the 
realm, and even make the tarnished lucre of 








| given to some “unwashed artisan” as a compen- 
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having received some hurts during the struggle. 
In the meantime a crowd had collected, and 
stood looking on from the street. They saw 
that the contest was between policemen and a 
soldier, and that the Jew had no personal share 
in it. ‘They saw the soldier led away, alive, if 
not well. Isut they immediately put themselves 
into a rage against the Israelite, began to roar 
“Der Jud muss raus!” [out with the Jew,] 
smashed the windows—meantime setting afloat | 
the story of the murder, etc.—and were pro- , 
ceeding no one knows to what extremes when 
first the police, and after their repulse the mili- , 
tary, arrived and pushed them out of the street 
at the point of the bayonet. 

As above said, a true account of the affair 
was placarded throughout the city on Wednes- 
day, and the rivters were warned that any at- 
tempt to continue the disturbance would be 
vigorously repressed. Supposing that the mob 
had been honestly in error, been moved only to 
execute my lord Bacon's ‘‘wild justice,” I did 
not doubt but the affair would end there. In- 


| deed it seemed likely that they would be ashamed 


of their injustice to the Jew, and would feel 
disposed rather to make reparation than to 
carry the outrage further. The anticipation 
was to be grievously disappointed. Certain of 
the faithful busied themselves in pulling down 
the placards. One of them, a ‘‘working-man” 
(carpenter) from Rottenburg, was caught at it, 
and promptly favored with two months’ medita- 
tion in jail, where no doubt he will excogitate 
plans for reforming the world. Early in the 
evening the mob beyan again to assemble in the 
market-place, and to make it plain that they 
were bent on mischief. Observing this, the 
police collected in force. They were received 
with crics of ‘‘Down with the police! Down 
with the soldiers!” The movement began to 
manifest its true character. It was a revolt 
against law and good erder. The parties to it 
had availed themselves of an easily excited 
prejudice, but only as a means of getting the 
rabble together and working them up to the re- 
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England. It was brought out originally at the Picea 

Haymarket, in London, sometime in 1871, and and afte 
was then called ‘“‘An English Gentleman.” law. In 
From all accounts it is one triumph more fo, ‘in Beall 
Mr. Sothern—quite a different character froi® " eceidens 
either Lord Dundreary or Devid Garrick, but ovestaal 
fully as well presented. The house was very full 
and the audience insisted on seeing Mr. Sothern 
at the close of every act. At Booth’s, also, we 
have a change of programme. Mr. Boucicault 
is about departing to make way for the fair 
Neilson, who makes her reentré next week in 
the character of ‘‘Amy Robsart.” We look in 
vain for the reappearance of Mr. Booth; have 
grown something weary of taking up the paper 
and seeing that ‘‘Mr. Booth was last week in 


their instructions to our generals and other 
military officers were exceedingly abundant if 
not useful. We notice that some of them have 
been very terrible on the President lately. 
They assert that he actually has the audacity 
to visit some of the Western States while Mc- 
Enery and his followers behave seditiously in 
Louisiana, and the Modocs are encamped 
against the country in the lava beds. We 
now with special pleasure that these notable 
instructors and managers of the world are tak- 
ing in hand the whole conduct of the war against 
the Modocs. The pleasure, however, would 
be much greater if they should all be organ- 
ized into military companies and compelled to 
storm the lava beds. Such a use of them could 
not fail to bring great benefit to the country. 
At present, however, their plans and suggestions 
- not include this arrangement.— Worcester 
Spy. 


States, and called for the formation of a party 
to denationalize it. Three years later (1848) 
he took a prominent part in the Free Soil cun- 





die 


is invented and set in motion to sift and sort the 
office-seekers in some way to prevent politics 
and government from having any relations or 
intercourse with each other. vention at Buffalo, which, through his efforts, 

And even these are not all the dangerous and| nominated Van Buren for the Presidency. 
alarming things discovered. The power of| Elected to the United States Senate in 1849 by 
railroads is coming down upon us in one direc-| the Democrats, he opposed the compromise 
tion; the buying of legislators and judges is a} bill of 1850, and in 1854 wrote a strong appeal 
serious business in some sections; and the pur- | to the people against the Kansas-Nebraska bill. 
chase of votes is the great calamity in other lo- | Among the other praiseworthy measures sup- 
calities; and there are those who see in King | ported by him was the bill for the establishment 
Caucus the monster that is to swallow our lib-| of the Pacific Railroad, which he lived to see 
erties and gorge himself with feasting upon the} an accomplished fact. He was elected Gov- 
rights of a deceived and betrayed people. ernor of Ohio in 1855, and the next year sup- 

To retrace our steps, we shall find that this} ported Fremont for the Presidency, against Bu- 





i itch. The riotous multitude consisted ; individual householder deemed it of conse- 
Breet, ag I can learn, quite) exclusively | quence that the modern Honea oP phe _ 
of so-called ‘“‘working-men,” and, as is said, of|to prison for five years longer, 7 ° 
those favoroble to “reform” in the socialistic | modern Erskine should be kicked out o — 
sense. Of course the outrage is not to be at-j but Judge Dewey was Brave, and ge = 
tributed to real working-men as a class, In- head with “‘grave doeht ae then put rs) 
dustrious laborers are commonly good citizens, | case till next term. ,Fortunately, Ragin 02h 
disposed to mind their own business. It is the | before the martyr has served out h — 
lazy and improvident proletariat who are be- | years probably all the flaws can be set right. 
nevolently engaged in reforming work out of LAW — me 
their hands, and money into their pockets at the oe ae con ree i eee a sures ets loth beonty. Meadow, Meld, or 

i " " . : 
Peet a combined assault was made upon | way of simplifying indictments, but they agreed chard, mountain-side, were beginning to fore- 
the . oles. Stones and brickbats were hurled | that a change in the constitution would be| shadow by their springing green grass the ap- 
in ete volleys as to form numerous and con- | necessary. A i ssive court would hold a proach of summer. ‘The tiny flowers sho aud 
siderable heaps in the streets when collected ager cel rate seston ag ee * o. beri iain hee Nici cists ini tie ald @nabenns i 
nat day. ans OO Ot eS ee last sar: tried to get ng law passed, but did not | the elm-trees were putting forth their leaves; 
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Dissolution of Copartnership. 

The copartnership existing between the under- 
signed is dissolved by mutuat consent. Mr. CHAS. 
W. SLACK will close the affairs of the firm. 

CHAS. W. SLACK, 
HENRY V. SLACK. 





Salmon P. Chase and Oakes Ames. 


— 


BY SAMCEL B. NOYBS. 








Wednesday, May 7, 1873, will ever be re- 
membered by some of us as one of the cheerless 
days. True to write, the sun shone in unclouded 
heavens. Out in the country all nature was 
putting on spring attire and making ready to 


The e] 
he will n 
Boston, April 12, 1873. do so, ho 

mer will 


The undersigned will continue the business of the 
late firm under the same style—-CHARLES W.SLACK 
& SON. CHAS. W. SLACK. 


Boston, April 14, 1873. 
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Death in High Places. 


chanan. At the Peace Conference of 1861 he 





were wounded, while on the other hand nu- 
merous arrests were made. But the conflict 
became too serious; the police were likely to be 
again overpowered, and the soldiery, hitherto 
kept in the background from an honorable re- 
luctance to employ military force save in case 
of extreme necessity, were again called to the 
rescue. They came promptly, and after a 
struggle of some ten minutes the market-place 
was once more cleared. There was no more 
fighting that night, though order was maintained 
only by the constant presence of the force which 


succeed, and indeed did not press the matter 
very strongly. But a constitutional amend- 
ment might be framed, with but little trouble; 
and would be adopted by general consent, 
giving a liberal interpretation to the provision 
under which legal nuisances like Mahan are 
now enabled to get their burglarious clients out 
of difficulty. It is of little use to ask for legal 
reform, however, of the present breed of Massa- 
chusetts lawyers—‘‘vain as the ery of the town- 
crier when he offers a small reward for a full 


purse.” 


maple-trees were putting on their scarlet fringes ; 
the willows were waving gracefully their pen- 
dant blossoms; the mountain-brooks came bab- 
bling and singing downward to the rivers in the 
plain to mingle and roll onward to the ocean; 
the early birds, the blue-birds, the robins, the 
sparrows, the catbirds, the blackbirds, were 
gathering on the leafless trees, preparing to 
mate and build their nests; ploughed fields, 
the furrows turned in even, regular lines, ap- 


The Common Enemy has been busy the past 
week. He has struck high and lopped the 
heads of the tgllest stalks among men. There 
is sorrow in a whole nation’s heart. 

James Lawrence Orr, of South Carolina, Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to Russia, was one of the 
better class of Southern public men. He was 
not a braggart, nor a quarreller, nor an origi- 
nal disunionist, though a disciple of Calhoun in 
the maintenance of the right of a State to se- 


generation has work on hand, but it is so differ- 
ent in kind that one can hardly see in what way 
much of it is to be accomplished, for the want of 
proper combinations. We don’t all estimate the 
danger alike; and some of the things, if de- 
stroyed, will put it out of the power of the people 
to destroy other things equally bad. Cumulative 
voting will strengthen minority representation, 
it is said; but minority representation is bad 
when the minority are in the wrong, and ought 


proposed the indemnification of planters for 
escaped slaves. 
Lincoln’s first cabinet in March, 1861, he was 
appointed Secretary of the Treasury, and in 
January, 1862, instituted his financial system of 
issuing ‘‘greenbacks” and making United States 
notes legal tender. 
years’ arduous service he resigned his position 
as Secretary of the Treasury, and in 1864 suc- 


On the formation of President 


After more than three 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


From New York. 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 


New York, May 6, 1873. 


MOVING-DAY CONSIDERED SERIOUSLY. 

No fact has become more established of late 
years than that our moving-day proper is be- 
coming a thing of the past. 


Will it become 


Milwaukee ;” ‘‘Mr. Booth witl play the coming 
week in Toledo ;” ‘‘Mr. Booth delighted Chicago 
last week,” &c. We somehow feel as though 
Mr. Booth were our personal property, and 
think he might far better ‘“‘delight” New York 
for a few weeks. There is evidently no chance 
of this, as [ understand Miss Neilson’s engage- 
ment closes the season. At the close of the 
season Mr. Booth and Mr. Mayonigle retire 
from the management of the theater and Mr. J. 


again dis 
there was 
and negr: 
&e. Hes 
report of 
years ago 
all his lift 
fellow-creg 
regard to q 
The dail 


had restored it. Nor was this the end. On the 
following evening a considerable body of rioters 
collected silently, evidently by previous arrange- 
ment, made a rush ubon a clothing-store owned 
by another Hebrew, crushed door, blinds and 
windows with axes and other implements, and 
plundered the store — ‘‘equalizing” property 
atter that brotherly fashion. ‘he movement 
was so silently and well concerted that its ob- 
ject was completely effected before the city 
government could bring an adequate force to 
the spot. Then, however, quick work was 
made with the mob, and after it was scattered 
the plunderers were vigorously pursued, some 
of them being arrested with their booty about 
them. : 

The city was now a good deal excited, as may 
be supposed, and the government, determined 
to put a stop once for all to this intensely base 


ceeded Chief-Justice Taney on the Supreme 
bench. Of late years he has affiliated with 
the Democratic party, having been an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for the nomination for the 
presidency in 1868, and separated himself from 
the Republicans by favoring the acquittal of 
Andrew Johnson from the charges for which he 
was impeached. He sustained Horace Greeley 
for the Presidency. 


MAGNA CHARTA WITH THE ‘‘MODERN IMPROVEB- 
MENTS.” 

Here is a curious case among the court 
records. Sarah Craig died in Boston, without 
heirs, leaving property to the amount of $2000 
in the savings bank. The books of deposit 
were in a trunk. Mrs. Craig had repeatedly 
expressed her intention of giving all her prop- 
erty to Mrs. Annie Colman, who came to this 
city with her in 1852; when, nine years ago, 
Mrs. Colman wished to return to Philadelphia, 
Mrs. Craig promised if she would remain she 
should have all the money she left when she 
died; on the day of her death Mrs. Craig had a 
couple of dresses put into a trunk, gave her 
watch to a person who was with her and who 
testified to these facts, and then said, ‘‘I want 
Mrs. Colman to have that trunk if I we Sera I 

ine . redceupy the ground with | want you to see that she gets it.” After her 
es ae All cmebliog of men | death the books of eg ay Ral pre in bo 
in the streets at night, beyond the number of trunk, and came into the hands of ~ public 
two or three, was strictly forbidden; bodies of administrator, who resisted the suit for them, 
armed citizens were called out to support the | and Judge Lord, gen that = = fr 
police, while the military were held in instant | Dot want the money, “ that = ‘9 gern . 
readiness; the streets were patrolled by foot a better right to, it than anybody else, and he 
1 ”. and powder and ball, of which, de- should be glad if the law was such that he could 
sete: all peovaneliull: no use had been made, | allow the jury to decide the case, decided that 
me to be used decisively, should occasion | ‘there was no evidence to yo to the jury of any 
arise. The effect of these measures was to delivery * the — ae ha a a0 
hold the rioters in check, and the peace has not therefore “es cou ule. sade a ees - 
again been broken. Sunday was looked for- | Judge Lord is as a Soe B ad . ‘a fe 
; 4 peculiarly dangerous day. The either of the benches, but I wish he wou 
irs watts a n be off work, and stories | U8 what is the meaning of this provision of the 
eres ee 1 constitution of Massachusetts, and, if it has any 


not to be strengthened. It is supposed that the 
majority are more likely, in the long run, to be 
right than the minority; but whether this be so 
or not, the wishes of the majority are to be 
taken as the ruling power within the constitu- 
tional limits. Otherwise this is not a republic. 
To strengthen the minority when wrong is to 
perpetuate the wrong, and to adopt a system 
which shall defeat the majority within the pre- 
scribed limits, is to defeat the rule of the people, 
and make the smaller section of the people the 
rulers over the larger section. ‘Then, again, sup- 
pose you desire to defeat the railroads, or put a 
check upon Congress, it must be done by com- 
bining those who are agreed on that policy. 
How will you combine? If you call a meeting 
of those friendly to your purpose that meeting 
is a caucus, and the tyrant caucus is one of 
those terrible things that the alarmists are 
bound to do away with. 

Of course there are some things evil, and 
some liabilities to abuse, and some abuses in 
everything connected with government, in the 
things named above as well as in others; but 
laws and machinery will not reach them in 
many cases. Suppose you make a law against 
the caucus to please that disturbed portion of 
the community which finds itself cheated at 
every election by means of the caucus. Your 
law is simply a blow at freedom, and against 
one of the most sacred rights, to preserve 
which independence was declared in ‘‘seventy- 
six”—the right of the people to assemble and 
discuss their grievances and lay plans to remove 
them. But somebody manipulates the caucus, 
and gets nominated, and then the best man 
doesn’t win; for itis taken for granted that a man 
who manipulates a caucus will manipulate any- 
thing else, and that a manipulator isa bad man. 
This is the equivalent of saying that the trouble 
is in the caucus, and it is supposed if that can 
be got rid of the manipulation will be got rid of, 
and then all will be smooth sailing—an immense 
jump at a conclusion. 

All this is fallacious, and doubly fallacious. 
Manipulators can work by other means as 
well as by the caucus; and, on the other 
hand, one of the easiest methods of defeating 
inanipulators is by this same caucus. We must 
put the good in it against the evil in it, 
and trust that in the long run the good will 
prove the stronger. The only contingency that 
can render it otherwise is that a majority of the 
people are either bad, or, if good, do not pos- 
sess the intelligence necessary to carry out their 
good designs. Either way there is no remedy ; 
for if they are bad they are too many to be 
beaten, and if they are less intelligent than the 
bad minority they deserve to be beaten, and will 
be inevitably, on the theory, as true as any law 
of nature, that knowledge is power. 

Not a little of the alarm manifested in regard 
to all these matters is without foundation. ‘The 
very people who were the most lusty in their 
howls about the Senate having drawn all power 
into its own hands, defeated the Executive and 
destroyed his authority in 1869, became, in 
1870, the most wild in their horror of Gen. 
Grant for his audacious usurpations and assump- 
tions of autocratic power. And where there is 
some foundation for complaint the remedies 


entirely mythical? It used to be a law as unal- 
terable as the laws of the Medes and Persians 
that, if we were going to move at all, we not 
only could, would, or should, we must, move on 
the first day of May. Our moving-day was 
sure—as sure as the rain that invariably attended 
it; though it was a moveable day, it was a 
‘tmoveable fast ;” a fixed day at the same time it 
was a moveable, and unchangeable by the moon 
though the moon was often changeable. This 
custom seems about abolished. Humanity here- 
abouts desiring pleasant weather for its exodus, 
not less than a superfluity of carmen, is moody 
to be moved, and ts moved, on the 29th and 30th 
of April; and the consequence is that the Ist day 
of May is pleasant, and carmen standing idly at 
corners seem to jeer at us not only by their 
numbers but the wealth of time that seems 
hanging on their hands. However, here are 
two days instead of one, and it seems a move in 
the right direction, and should therefore be ap- 


4 lauded. The first custom always seemed to 
digestion. He was in town the next day, when P 7 eze amid thunders of applause, : -onclude 
spd us an absurd custom, a ‘‘custom more honored -4 nee ety ane eometoieg 


he reclined for several hours upon a sofa, com- | . 3 her career by turning a triple somers i 
plaining of sharp pains in Peo left side. og in the breach than in the observance. the swing tual the eas ta feet 
Thursday Mr. Oliver Ames came up to the city WHYS AND WHEREFORES. The audience are wild with delight, and go sue 
and despatched Dr. Edward Clarke to North Why all our known world should with one night and take all their friends and neighbors. 
Sastan to attend bic brother, whose couditicd accord take upon themselves to cart about their. Lydia Thompson is at the Academy of Music 
had become such as to excite serious alarm. chattels, through the medium of the noble with her burlesque company, and there she will 
Dr. Clarke pronounced the difficulty inflamma- Arseriehn carman, on s fixed day, is @ conua- remain for one week only and amuse and enter- 
tion of the diaphragm attended with pleurisy. tet agi — ite ening tain everybody that goes to sce her, I suppose. 
Mr. Ames continued to suffer extremely, and from the bapbaenreten until now; # question which, | 1, Fox has been stationary for so long a time 
on Monday evening, about ten minutes before _— m — Se See —- i * | at the Olympic we begin to think of ‘‘Humpty 
six, while in bed, was rendered insensible by a eet a ~ nonene: one's OW?! Dumpty” as a fixed star instead of a wandering 
shock of paralysis, which centered in his right saceinisiaua of tea waihiies uae sit planet. He will remain stationary fone 
side, and rendered him nearly speechless. Mr. | z “ P time to come, he seeming to enjoy as : 
Ames has been afflicted for five years with dia- SS Aa ees te pas canada large audiences the going through his *Afth. 
betes, a difficulty that threatened to culminate TT Saba Saas: el A edition.” ‘*Divorce” is being played at Mr. 
in Bright’s disease, and has been during the ve "a Salone ee Sec anges oe Daly’s theater and at the Union Square. Agnes 
time under the special treatment of Dr. James oe oo ee ee appears in ‘‘Frou-Frou.” Mas. 
C. White, with Dr. Clarke as general consultin seer Seren O08 Sang ieee Pour Saeet ese EAI 
Setar : 5 & my’s bureau or clothes-horse! Would it not . ISR VOTERS 
physician. This trouble and treatment naturally STATE HOUSE NOTES. 


‘be iniquity even the solemn meeting ?” ers 
tended to weaken his system, which has shown = . i 
? E No, it is not well, this choosing , Next week is ‘‘ordered” the last of the session. 
signs of gradual decline, more apparently since f : a ianachylboiaag oan 


his return from Washington. He lingered in ~~ ssemigneg: bse wens era geed kita: ~_ nen - deep in the Hovsac tunnel rail- 
a waMiog cine ee Rate = One family should move entirely away on some wap-conanthintion Gabete. 
me ary y a oP ré mtd a tnine o clock, certain day (of course a great many families do Ihe House has voted, 78 to 93, not to repeal 
a. ‘6 i ph ag: ke every day, but that’s neither here nor there). | the income tax on annuities, professions and 
Re a * ius iriene’s °Y | One family should move entirely away; the day | trades. 
ne yout afer The elaoeles Sh eit edu nother my oa oe | THe ut ns rf te resin f th 
Be at Ga ak, ec ea alee py the vacated house; the day after that another resolve in tavor of the Museum of Comparative 
sik family should occupy the last vacated house; | Z0vlogy by a yea and nay vote of 110 to 72. 
most deeply. He has ever been the friend and the day after another family should, &c., &c. The Governor has appointed C. C. Esty of 
helper of his employes, and was emphatically a &e., ad libitum, ad infinitum. ‘Twould Framingham, Samuel C. Cobb of Boston, and 
benefactor to the town of his nativity. There, be like the story of the birds and the gran- Edwin Walden of Lynn, a commission on lo- 
in a cemetery within two miles of the depot, ary: “So a bird came and carried away a grain cating and building a new insane asylum. 
lie interred the remains of his ancestors for the of corn; then another bird came and car- A bill has been reported in the Senate to 
past two generations, and there, where he began | pied away another grain of corn; then another | Prevent fraud at elections, which provides for 
life as an apprentice to the trade of forging rude bird came and carried away another grain of | the appointment by the Supreme Court of two 
a shovels, he closed his earthly existence. corn,” &¢., &c. So we should have some one | imspectors of elections for each ward on the 
wor two years Mr. A mes was a member of the moving every day in the year—no two families | petition of five voters. 
ereeutive ‘ ce gyniatn Mm SBOE wie checane 20 moving on the same day—and instead of having The bills for the annexation of Charlestown, 
the thirty-eighth Congress. He continued to to pay fabulous prices for hard-to-get carmen West Roxbury, Brookline and Brighton, have 
represent the second district at Washington we should positively have the noble American | Passed both branches of the legislature. In- 
through five successive sessions, and only re- soliciting that we employ him. But this savors | deed, there seems to have been no well organ- 
tired from the office at the close of the last Con- of the millennium, and I don’t think, other | ized opposition. Very few of the active live 
Ife was not a brilliant speak- things considered, we are ready for it yet. The | business men of Boston will vote against the 
question is, Will there be any moving in the | 49Nexation of the last three of these municipali- 
millennium? I used to think that the millen- | ties, but we think Charlestown will not come in 
nium would have come when every one owned | 8° easily. 
his own house and house-agents were no more; 
but, as we always learn by sad experience, I 
now know that it wants more than that—if | 


ane serene, 7% — _ ~~ od cede from the Union when it so decided and 
the bine Bet avehoned 6 as rane oo _ thereupon acted in formal and regular method. 
pasciie ges er we gp boctng tee a i hs He “went with his State,” of course, when it 
sb sate sige wines = sen re eg voted in December, 1860, to set up an indepen- 
hg one me oe a a a dent sovereignty. He aided the rebellion by 
ling from beyond ? a f ‘ 2 id 1 his counsels, but, defeated with his section, he 
a By wot se ts a sane aa gracefully accepted the result as the decision 
Gating a ee ge yd appt of the people averse to secession, and thence- 
en - ciel mg essec'| forth labored for reconciliation, peace and na- 
God for the coming of the oe = The “C tional unity. He was consistent in this, hu- 
ass or = areas many é li . in oo mane, dignified, just—and President Grant ap- 
— open? ore Preeee ah es > , preciated his patriotiam, and made him minister 
tae a oe ee es aoa oe to Russia with the general approval of the 
usiness. 
“ country. 
whe once: was. She hae on med pute eg Salmon Portland Chase, of Ohio, Chief-Jus- 
ae goes: a 2 os tt bs eet i is tice of the Supreme Court, had many elements 
ses hg seam a — rhgnas a : go of greatness. He was of the North, loyal to 
: - senor: pueda A . > au the aims and aspirations of the fathers, and 
Owns? © resi ag sip . <a aie had many opportunities, which he gloriously 
papeletion . : . on nag ai get P espoused, of linking his name with deeds for 
— 6 : ene . #56 vans ~ re pe: liberty which will live in history. As lawyer, 
sock their ania’ season sn ccmmbacemlees publicist, legislator, minister of state, and 
care, She qahet: by renee Qe ene ae Pe Ww chief-justice, he had pronounced cardinal prin- 
aia: . —* Rrage abet Y f ati ciples, stood grandly for them, braved obloquy, 
: aia . {risked reputation and income, and saw them 
f tl t anigeet Ge _— “pag ae oe sage victorious. He was strength and inspiration to 
sing : : 2 i o come : : , : at icities. Our wives . F 
bach: ont oe ae —— pega soi Say meaning, where is the statute which overules it 1 a “ me GLE | goodly company of associates of like mind 
— oe scgge Pics ; considerable influx | 82d makes it a nullity ?— blessed us as we sallie i ene one ae Ons» | and purpose. Built on a grand scale physical- 
i sa aa tar ane order was too well| ‘Art. 4 V.—dJn all controversies concerning | our children had left their sweet kisses on our ly, his public advocacy of great measures of 
rom abroad, e ° . i ge og 3 ' 
guarded and no opportunity for outbreak af- property, ond 7 ~ ee ‘Lis saat lips. What a blessed privilege it is to be 8/ cecdom and Scilla: ene cubtieis adingly 00- 
furded. We may now hope that the barbarous Ecscken oteesaurs wesk gud-geutalied; ta husband and a father! How one lifts his feet ej NA A Rg 
i i ion i P ’ “ ‘ - : : 
bus ness is over, —— ee ee _— parties have a right to trial by jury; and this with elastic spring as he goes forth to the duties ambitions sad acts areforgotten. It will not be 
made will aot Ie P ’ |! method of procedure shall be held sa¢red, un- | of his vocation when he leaves behind him in| ,. a thst Jadoo Ch saad tine Tueeaee 
gge i less, in causes arising on the high scas and such | his blissful home wife and children whose love ows ee ee 
These outrages are attributed to the class of ’ sabe te water wagon ae Cacamamane i ; | root of political preferment—desired presiden- 
altel a ei ee shall hereafter find it necessary to allow it.” ind Wetlag goes with Aim, and who will await tial honors, with the fever chronic, and the 
P rE .. ae acted pppionciegeesita ae ge If the first exception (‘heretofore otherways | his return at evening with joyfuldelight! Then heat of which impelled to many words and 
ith a J, and we rs. , ; "re : ss pares t ini . A ( 
sine ie ‘raul ofuge, but such is the statement used”) excludes so plain a case pl asses _ he will return bringing with him something of movements that should be willingly forgotten. 
made by residents whom T know by personal a agaeriomgten.cckectat wan. A nal bert g "Twbk the treasures of the city, something, perhaps, for President Lincoln could afford to forget them 
HEL P at rig. | Value i i é si 
acquaintance to be ee se ype some one would elucidate this question a little. | °#¢? member of his household. The very 10-! when he made him Chief Justice. President 
diced. They pony ne > Saat » ae But Mrs. Colman can employ her lawyer to | fant who can hardly speak his name will hail aaue han nk Menmeniaih tious, no hls oomrteail 
per page oi plese aie at ets gos- | come to the Legislature it —— vegebsd out | his return, and look for some token of remenm- deference on two inaugural days has shown 
reps oa aahit x ; »§ treasury, and, after she gets it ‘ ' . 
pel of envy and hatred worn — re seg saan that po seach of te bill mpanee, eid ual Pee And so a great and grateful people will allow 
ae eae me sar hak eanetner are | Of rights which provides that every subject shall Wedeasday agent & “noes ded o a to live in their memories only the brave words 
part, aE di Ca that prejudice against have “right and justice freely and without being | suddenly the gloom came on, and its bright and braver deeds of this early and constant 
pacha ope ; parts i < ee pe lingers obliged to purchase it; completely and without promise of cheerfulness was dispelled. Oakes friend of freedom and justice. 
i obstinately. An abhorrent instance of the rent ena ore .on without delay; con-| 4 meg dying! Chief-Justice Chase dead! Other Late eapilig 1d dhe gingitg of his scythe, 
way in which this hatred of a race may over- ormabiy . men more remote from us, but not less promi- but no more doubtingly, has death hovered 
ni dion ses * oe pier erent oe if nent in business, politics, law or social relations, | |. ihe large-hearted frame of Oakes Ames of 
ing city of Cannstatt. Ate ve << : 
who, by the way, makes extraordinary preten- dying or dead! for a Massachusetts. Struck with paralysis, he half- 
sions to ‘Christianity’ —was told of the proceed- We who are daily in the very center of the unconsciously, bat es we know, resignedly, 
ings of the mob, at the agen: a op “Hub,” about whom the wheel revolves, can ealbak watseul dace tu abe eamanoun wink 
‘re at the highest pitch of violence. She a . W 
clapped her hands and burst into a peal of ney bee fe sored Gr entnon te psp %g ; this man we have, as our readers know, through 
triumphant laughter. ‘Delightful! charming!” momentary pause from the hurry and rus 0 good and evil report, been content to stand 
cried she, inecstacy. ‘*Why, I have not laughed business when the large letters on the bulletin- firmly. We koew he had, till the recent 
et ill =a vege i eg ot spirits Seneak Of he Jen nel aenemnes Wem 8 Ae OF Credit Mobilier transactions, never been charged 
what ill, but found her strength and spirits E x - ; ) 
suddenly restored by this admirable and unex- startling ferocity such stunning facts. with doing a mean or discreditable act. We 
pected tonic. This was an exceptional case, Oakes Ames dying! Out here, in the old did eck bakes te Gan kecelady kad com- 
no doubt, to be attributed neither to her sex Second Congressional District, they who have ibaa dit ak Gs ahh bis Slade; tla chives 
mean oo be ater nag! ot ose me known him since they have known anybody or himself, need be ashamed. He saw a great 
persons are to be found in what 1s Known as - i : } f es 4 
respectable socicty some allowance must be have regarded pe = of vie pe gm public enterprise in jeopardy, and he availed 
made for the vulgar *traternizers,” who cer- he Decne Se prere ye i. oe tise himself of all possibilities for its success. To 
ae cosiaan Mak aaa = oe . we . oat wig it he linked his fortunes and a patriotic aspi- 
“ apse ones _ ange —— ” a ote ration for its completion. Whatever may be 
— pins - cag . at aoa fs Lao said of the terms on which Congress tempted 
— : oe oni a ae spnieee to self- capitalists to embark in that great public im- 
ey 69 eee t : sentation provement, let it never be forgotten that Oakes 
apes get ee ee = i Ames and his associates received not « dollar 
——— . pil ge sige car. | that was not appropriated by act of legislation. 
he ed: demeeene aye * “es : a <a hak And further, in this hour of serious judgment 
ee ed — es See io upon the departed, let it not be forgotten that 
sarge laggy? = all his overtures were to upright and honorable 


B. Booth assumes it. Whether it will be his 
pleasure to ‘‘bring out” his brother remains to 
be seen. 

NIBLO’S AND OTHER THEATERS. 

At Niblo’s we have ‘Azrael, or the Magic 
Charm,” a new ballet-spectacle-pantomime, put 
upon the,stage with great splendor and mag- 
nificence, and promising a long and popular run 
—long because popular. There is much singing 
and dancing, much blaze and glory, and conse- 
quently much enthusiasm. The startling and 
wonderful performance of the afternoon and even- 
ing culminates in the appearance of the female 
gymnast, Lu Lu, much advertised about Broad- 
way in large and crazy-looking capitals. She 
goes through a series of bewildering and stun- 
ning trapeze performances, after which she 
takes her place in front of the leader and ix 
shot into the air thirty feet with a rapidity al- 
most inconceivable. Does this daze or dizzy 
her? Not in the least; she lands upon the tra- 
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Deatu or Hon. Oakes Ames.—Following 
close upon the death of Hon. James Brooks, so 
intimately associated with Mr. Ames in the dis- 
cussions of the recent Credit Mobilier transac- 
tions, comes now that of Mr. Ames himself— 
to the deep regret of all who knew him best, 
and the sorrow of a whole community where 
he was born and has always lived. Mr. Ames 
was in Boston on Tuesday of last week, and 
while standing at a desk in his office in Sears 
Building was suddenly scized with excruciating 
pains in his stomach, which he attributed to in- 
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ITEMS. 
The New England Woman’s Club has appar- 
ently got over its early horror of having reports 
made of its papers and discussions, and row 
that tife Worcester Spy and several other 
papers have begun to tell of the wise and foolish 
things that are said at its meetings we may 
hope that some of its ridiculous rules against 
reports may be abolished, and some of its 
shoulders, if turned to chance and occasional 
hearers, may be less ‘‘cold” than heretofore. 
Miss Phelps, according to the Spy’s correspon- 
dent, and from what I hear otherwise, was en- 
tertaining if not convincing on dress reform. 
Yet a woman who heard it, and to whom I was 
quoting the opinion of a member of the club 
that we have heard full enough of corsets and 
short dresses, confessed to me that the topic 
had become rather a ‘‘wearing” one.—I hear 
that the Fulton has positively decided to remove 
to New York. And this just as they are get- 
ting a reformed charter, and getting rid of 
Tweed! Itis hard for them, but Boston’s ‘‘un- 
speakable gain.” 
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their opportunities to an equal degree. 

As to the laboring men here, they differ wide- 
ly in character. Many of them are fine fellows, 
industrious, capable, orderly, and perhaps the 
most civil and mannerly people of their class I 
have ever met with. On the other hand, a por- 
tion of them supply the only examples of inso- 
lent and tyrannical manners which have as yet 
come under my observation in Europe. For 
example, two American boys were drinking 
mineral water at a spring; a couple of bulky 
laborers came along, and, seeing what was going 


gressional year. 

er, and was rarely heard on the floor of the sue a 
House, but his practical knowledge of the busi- 
ness interests of the country and his shrewd 
common sense rendered him aninvaluable com- 
mittee-man. On this account he was, on his 
second term, given a place on the highly impor- 


which decree 





“The Beautiful Mr. Bellew.” 

(Our correspondent ‘‘Rocket,” in another shall be free 
column, is quite severe on Kate Field for her 
animadversions upon Mr. Bellew, the reader. 
A portion of her critique, which arouses his 
sense of justice, ds as follows. | 
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CITY HALL NOTES. 


The genial Superintendent of Public Lands, 


planters, so! 
those whom 
them a tair st 


on, they turned abruptly aside, and one of them 
proceeded to wash his very particularly dirty 
hands in the spring, into which the youths were 
about to dip their cups again—the other stand- 
ing by and grinning in great enjoyment of the 
‘‘fraternal” ceremony. I have but once in this 
country encountered any incivility, and then it 
came from the same description of gentry. 
Four of them met me upon a narrow and soli- 


There are readers and readers; nevertheless 
the general public do not seem to know the dif- 
ference. This again is a conundrum. If peo- 
ple have never heard good reading I under- 
stand their admiration of bad; but when they 
have been fed on the very best, it is a mystery 
how they can applaud the intolerable. We have 
listened to Fanny Kemble and Charles Dickens, 
both masters of their profession, both great in 


which came Fisher Ames of Dedham and Ellis 
Ames of Canton. In their composition there 
was a substratum of real genuine honesty of 
purpose. 

The statesman, Fisher Ames, was a remark- 
able instance of independence of utterance of 
opinion. His kinsman, Ellis Ames, the lawyer, 
atthe age of sixty-four years, is equally remark- 


men—not a single purchasable or doubtful 
member of Congress being in the list of those 
whom he sought to interest in that stock. 
These facts should throw a flood of light upon 
the Pacific Railroad transactions of Mr. Ames, 
in which his character may shine brighter than 
some excellent people have been able to see it. 
We cannot doubt that many years will not pass 


proposed are mere attempts to promote laziness 
and excuse apathy. The reformers intoo many 
cases hope to invent some method by which, 
virtue and intelligence being lacking, their places 
shall be made good by machinery and cunning 
devices. But this cannot be. There are no 
substitutes. If the people are not wise enough 
to rule well, and able enough to cope with 


tant committee on manufactures, a position 
which he retained until the close of his public 
career. 
Republican. 


Hlis political sentiments were heartily 





EDITORIAL MENTION. 
Adams on William H. 


The euolgy of Mr. 


THEATRICAL NOTES. 


every one should mind his own business, for! Mr. Robert W. Hall, whose house was robbed 
:nstance. It seemed as though there was not jone night last week of every article of silver 
nearly as much moving this year in New York | oe 
and Brooklyn as there generally is, and so 
greatly was the first day of May avoided that 
people waited for the second and third days, 
and then moved in the rain. 


ware, has been made happy by the gift of one 
hundred dollars from his associates in City Hall 
with which to begin a new service. 

The boys had some able detenders, Monday 
afternoon, in the Aldermanic branch, for their 
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base-ball playing on the Common, among them 
Master Gardner, Stillman B. Allen and ex- 
Alderman Paul. The dwellers on the Back- 
bay, however, are making a strong remon- 
strance, based on the danger to passers of the 
flying balls. 

In the Common Council, Thursday night, 
orders were adopted for the appointment of a 
joint committee to make arrangements for the 
celebration of the coming Fourth of July, at 
an expense of $15,000; requesting the commit- 
tee on the survey and inspection of buildings to 


Seward is provoking hostile criticisms from all 


special directions. If we did not know before, 
they taught us what reading meant. But what 
good has been extracted from the lesson by 
those who with memories still green applaud 
the mannerisms of Mr. Bellew? This ‘‘cham- 
ber orator” and ‘‘unrivaled elocutionist” comes 
to us freighted with newspaper notices which 
are an additional proof of the untrustworthi- 
ness of English criticism that is received in 
this country for vastly more than it is worth. 
We were in advance told of the beauty of Mr. 
Bellew's ‘‘jeweled hands,” and how we must 
prepare to succumb to a gorgeous head of sil- 
very hair and a manly beauty that has inspired 
the presentation of more slippers than were 


tary walk, which they stretched quite across. 
They pushed straight at me, evidently intend- 
ing to force me aside into the mud, then deep 
off the walk; and only when at the last mo- 
ment I stopped short, and regarded them fixed- 
ly without speaking, did they part just enough 
to let me through with a rude rub on either side. 
These are some of the ‘‘downtrodden.” 


wickedness, there is no salvation by machinery ; 

and cumulative voting, competitive examina- harassing king 
tion, the abolition of the caucus, and other con- 
trivances, will amount to but little, and are of 
the smallest possible account. 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,” 


and that article has no other. 


able for his fearless expression of his convic- 
tions. Oakes Ames went into another line of 
business, but he manifested the same fearless 
independence of opinion. What he did, he did 
because he thought it to be right and proper. 
But he was of those men who are few in num- 
ber—perhaps it is well that it is so—who take 
great risks. Oakes Ames not only took his 
own burdens on his back to bear, but he also 
took other men’s burdens so willingly that there 
was hardly a village in this neighborhood not 
benefitted by him. Then he was so ready to 


before across the iron road which his courage 
built there shall arise some graceful arch, or 
other monument, to attest his merits and ser- 
vices! What Mr. Ames did for the country by 
this magnificent work, he was constantly, in 
humbler but no less creditable ways, doing for 
the welfare of communities and individuals 
with whom he was associated. His highest 
purpose was to be simple, honest, frank, and 
helpful to all! 

So these men have departed—the Southerner, 


Though families are constantly on the move, 
and the residence continually changed, the the- 
aters are stationary, which is one consoling 
reflection. Suppose for a moment that the mov- 
ing mania should seize our theatrical managers 
and it should seem evil to them to occupy one 
theater year after year; suppose Lester Wal- 
lach should be ambitious to move into Booth’s, or 
that Booth should find his life a weariness un- 
less he could go, scenes and all, into the new 
Fifth Avenue; imagine the confusion that would 
ensue; the actors shrieking madly for some part 


quarters. A Washington letter says very truly: 
Mr. Adams may plead as eloquently as he can 
for Mr. Seward, but he can never conceal the 
fact that in the beginning of the great rebellion 
the secretary of state was sadly wanting in 
foresight if not in courage. He was angry with 
everybody who insisted that war was inevitable ; 
in every circle where he went he constantly 
talked of peace, there would be no war, the dit- 
ficulties would soon end inacompromise. And 
what is far worse, as hundreds of people to-day 
in Washington know, Mr. Seward was willing 
to make large concessions to the slaveholding 
intertst to patch up a peace. 
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MINOR MATTERS. 
Deatu or Hon. James L. Orr or Sovurtu 
Carotina.—This somewhat conspicuous ‘‘re- 
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{From the Springtield Republican. | 
LEGAL DECISIONS. 


The first man who ever printed a report of a 
legal decision in court has a great deal to an- 
swer for; for, although it is very well to have 
the Ist of Wiseman, when it comes to the 
99th of Stoopid, it is quite another thing, 
and the world begins to wish the system 
had been stopped before it commenced. 
Even the New York Nation intimated, in 
a lucid moment, the other day, that the 
law reports might be spared, greatly to the 
world’s advantage. If another Alexandrian 
library is ever to be burned, let us hope that 
due notice may be given, so that all the dime 
novels and court reports may be packed into it 
before the torch 1s applied.—And while on this 
topic let me speak of some recent occurrences in 

THE CoURTS. 

Since Mr. Webster held up before Judge Pres- 
cott ‘the broad shield of the constitution,” say- 
ing “if through that he be pierced and fall, he 
will be but one sufferer in a common catastro- 
phe,” probably no more impressive spectacle has 
been exhibited than that of Maj. Mahan holding 
up the “broad shield” in front of citizen Luce, 
suspected, and indeed indicted and convicted, of 
burglary, in breaking into and stealing from the 
houses of Lincoln, Blanchard, and others. When 
it came to trying the worthy Luce for entering 
the store of Mrs. Carlton, it was discovered that 
the grand jury and the district attorney, in their 
honest endeavor to set before him his offense 
fully and clearly, as the law says they shall, had 
inadvertantly called Mrs. Carlton ‘Augusta H.,” 
whereas her name is ‘‘Hannah Augusta A.” 
{You remember the gallant stand Mr. H. W. Par- 
kins made in the days of the old militia train- 
ing, when his name was wrongly called by the 
clerk of the company. ‘Hateful Parkins!” 
called out that otticer. No answer from Mr. Par- 
kins. ‘‘Hateful Parkins!” roared the enraged 
clerk. ‘*My name ain't Hateful Parkins—it’s 
Hateful Willful Parkins!" replied the outraged 
soldier; but tradition hath not told us whether 
he escaped censure or military duty on account 
of this ‘*flaw.”] Luce, however, did for the time 
being escape. The ‘‘variance” was fatal, albeit 
no variance in his own name or his offense, but 
only in the name of Mrs. Carlton. ‘Not guilty,” 
said the jury, in obedience to Judge Dewey's 
ruling and in deference to Mahan’s shield. 
Guilty of having burglarious tools—tive years in 
the State prison for that—guilty of robbing 
Blanchard’s house and Lincoln's house—eleven 
more tor that; not guilty of robbing Mrs. Carl- | 


ever made for one mortal man since the world 
began to revolve on its axis. Never before did 





I know that hands and hair meant reading; but 
I live to learn. Well, I first heard Mr. Bellew | 
read at Hanover-square rooms in London, where | 
I did not perceive Mr. Bellew's beauty. I do! 
not say this to disparage Mr. Bellew’s personal 
appearance, which everybody can study for 
himself. No one is responsible for his phy- 
sique; but when you are bullied into admira- 
tion you become critical. I did not long to be 
a glove upon Mr. Bellew’s hand. The audience 
assembled was common and enthusiastic; the 
reading was common and sensational. An or- 
gan and wretched chorus were introduced into 
several recitations for the purpose of tickling 
the ears of the groundlings. They were tickled. 
No artist would stoop to such unwarrantable 
clap-trap. I saw a man of sturdy figure, with | 
a powerful voice, extraordinary self-possession, 
equally extraordinary self-consciousness, a cer- 
tain appreciation of broad humor, no apprecia- 
tion whatever of the simple or tragic, but a 
simulation of earnestness which with many 
passes current for the reality. It is not the 
first time that pinchbeck has been taken for 
gold. I left the hall declaring that wild omni- 
bus horses could not drag me to hear Mr. Bel- 


help; so kind; so self-sacrificing! vg had 
only to say to him, ‘‘I want such a help.” 
‘‘Where are your notes?” and on went his en- 
dorsement. And so it had come to pass that 
Oakes Ames had carried a burden greater by 
far than any four other men could carry, to say 
nothing of the private and public official duties 
which he assumed and fulfilled meantime. 
Every man owes something to his family. In 
our republic some men seem to think that when 
once a man has assumed any public position 
thenceforth his duties to his family cease. There 
can be no greater fallacy than this. And yet 
the world acts upon it thus: It seizes upon 
aman and appropriates his brains, and his en- 
ergy, and his enterprise, and his audacity, and 
his money (and this more particularly), as if 
these were the common property of all. And 
so the man who has anything to bestow is 80 
hemmed round and so appropriated that he can 
only yield to circumstances. Oakes Ames has 





lew again. But human nature is weak. I read 
so much about the genius, the this, the that, and | 
the other of England's last, best gift to Ameri- | 
ca, that, recently, I paid the common variety of | 
North American hackman $2 to convey me in| 
a pelting rain and a coupe to Mr. Bellew’s read- | 
ing. First contemplating Mr. Bellew’s likeness | 
on the programme and then studying the Eng- | 
lish and American notices of the press, like- | 
wise on the programme, I prepared myself for | 
the feast of poetry and flow of voice. 1 listened | 
to Tom Moore’s ‘‘Fire-Worshipers,” Thacker- | 
ay’s “King of Brentford’s Testament,” Ade- 
laide Proctor’s ‘Story of the Faithful Soul,” | 
Dickens's ‘‘Mantalini,” Byron’s ‘‘Marino Fal- | 
iero,” Brough’s ‘* Vulture,” Leigh Hunt's ‘‘Glove | 
and the Lion,” and Mosely’s ‘‘Charity Dinner.” | 
The serious poems were rendered with utterly | 
false sentimert. Insincerity marked them for | 
itsown. In them Mr. Bellew is clever. He} 
knows his: strong point, which is the loudest | 
possible burlesque, and closes both parts with | 


and applause greets the retiring form of the | 
captivating elocutionist. Mr. Bellew gave a) 
vulgar rendering of Dickens which could not | 


been just one of these men, always bearing the 
burden of some other man. Salmon P. Chase 
was, in another way, the same kind of man. 
Kind, generous, free, forgiving, his large heart 
was ever beating in the most humane direction. 


| And it was fitting, and it was almost a divine 


arrangement, that the demise of Oakes Ames 
and of Salmon P. Chase should occur on the 
same week. 

Chase died at the head of the judiciary of the 
nation; Ames died at the head of the finances 
of all business outside of the treasury. And we 
have yet to learn that he was not confided in by 


| our present most clear-headed Secretary Rich- 


ardson. 

Could Wednesday, the seventh day of May, 
1873, be any other than a cheerless day? For 
men do so regard the death of their fellows, in 


it; consequently everybody is in a good humor, | whom they have been accustomed to confide, as 


an interruption of their plans. 
With the private grief of those more nearly 


faithful to his convictions, yet yielding to the 
national sentinment; the Northerner, going 
straight to his mark as a bee to the flower: 
and the Westerner, seemingly in his public 
policy at times, fluctuating from the immutable 
principles of the latter to a line of policy born 
of the ambition of the section of the former. 
All were in their respective ways men of mark, 
representatives of the many-sided character of 
the American people, and doing their work as 
it seemed best for them with energy and confi- 
dence. 





Public Evils and Remedies. 
There are plenty of indications in every di- 
rection that not a small portion of the commn- 
nity are in a state of despair, greater or less, 
according to circumstances, in regard to the 
ability of the people of the United States to 
maintain self-government. Not that there is a 
monarchical party, with any definite ideas of 
changing the form of government and returning 
to the exploded systems of the old world, but 
there are many who feel sure that our present 
system is a failure, and so strongly tending to 
corruption and decay that it will not much 
longer be worth preserving; and when the fa- 
vorable moment arrives some usurping individ- 
ual or corporation will take possession of af- 
fairs and we shall return to a condition of vas- 
salage. There is Gen. Butler, for instance, who 
has come to the conclusiun that the newspapers 
are ruining everything; and lately Mr. Scho- 
field of Penn., a distinguished member of Con- 
gress, who has the reputation of carrying a 
very sensible head on his shoulders, has ex- 
pressed the opinion that the New York 7ribune, 
Cincinnati Commercial, and one or two other 
papers, will shortly have things their own way 
and send us all whithersoever they will. The 
idea crops out in other ways and displays itself 
in the frantic efforts made to convince us how 
wrong everything is. At one time the Presi- 





constructed” Southerner died suddenly at St. 
Petersburg, Russia, on Monday, from conges- 
tion of the lungs, superinduced by a severe 
cold. He was born at Craytonville, 5. C. 

May 12, 1822, and consequently lacked but a 
few days ot completing his fifty-first year. His 
youth and early marhood were passed in the 
store of his father, who was a country trader. 
He had, however, received a good education, 
and having studied law was admitted to the bar 
in May, 1843. He rapidly rose to a high posi- 
tion in law and in politics, and after serving 
several terms in the Legislature was elected to 
the national House of Representatives for ten 
In Congress his abilities raised him to 
the highest position. He was elected Speaker 
in the Thirty-fifth Congress. He had ever been 
an advocate of what he considered Southern 
rights, maintaining that the South had a right 
to secede, but in his earlier political life oppos- 
ing the exercise of that right as impolitic. As 
a member of the South Carolina convention of 
December, 1860, however, he voted in favor of 
seceding from the Union. Subsequently he 
was one of the three commissioners whom 
South Carolina sent to Washington to treat 
with the government for the surrender of its 
property. Having gone so far, he was com- 
pelled to go all lengths, and, having cast his 
lot with the South, was elected a member of 
the Confederate Congress in 1862, and served a 
term of three years. He accepted the result of 
the war as conclusive, and believed in assisting 
the government in restoring tranquility. He 
therefore offered himself as a Republican can- 
didate for the governorship of South Carolina, 
was elected, and held office for three years. A 
short time ago he was uppointed ambassador to 
St. Petersburg, which was hailed as an augury 
of the good intentions of the President towards 
the South. 


years. 


Deatu or Cuier-Justice Satmon P. CuasE. 
Chief-Justice Chase was struck by apoplexy at 


acy in Louisiana grows worse, and a gencral 
appeal to arms is greatly to be feared. 
most successful attempt to assassinate Gov- 
ernor Kellogg is reported; several gun-stores at 
New Orleans have been broken into and rob- 
bed, and the loyal force sent to St. Martinsville 
to install the Kellogg officials were hemmed in 
and overpowered by armed citizens who gath- 
ered and organized in considerable numbers. 
A sharp engagement occurred there, but with- 
out definite results. 
where manifested toward the Kellogg govern- 
ment and whatever supports it. 
administration 
grave. 


the plan of: civil service which Secretary Rich- 
ardson favors is the apportionment of the patron- 
age to the States according to population. In 
the selection of the quota from each State the 
Congressmen from that State are to be con- 
sulted. 
titled to one-twentieth of the appointments, 
subject, however, in each instance, to recom- 
mendation by Congressmen. The new apportion- 
ment will commence with those States which 
have not now their proportionate share of 
clerkships. 
derstood to be much opposed to the present sys- 
tem of civil service, and is represented as say- 
ing that the net result of the recent examina- 
tions for appointments in the Treasury has been 
‘6a batch of Maryland school-teachers,” 


pleased with the success of the colored minister- 
resident of the United States at Hayti, Hon. E. 
D. Bassett. 


fresh laurels. 
respect the rights of American citizens by mak- 


ing it pay $10,000 for the illegal arrest of our 
consular agent at Miragoane. 


The aspect of the strife for political suprem- 


An al- 


Bitter hostility is every- 


The national 
considers the situation quite 


It is said that one of the essential features of 


The District of Columbia will be en- 


Mr. Richardson personally is un- 


The New National Era naturally feels 


It says he has lately been gaining 
He forced the government to 


Mr. Bassett was 


of their wardrobe which had been left in the 
other place; the fury of Romeo who can’t find 
his cloak, which must be thrown gracefully 
over one shoulder before he can make love to 
Juliette; Juliette’s despair, 
temper, at the misplacing of her rouge, and her 
refusal to receive the advances of Romeo in her 
stocking-feet—very proper of her, too! 
the theaters are stationary, the gods be praised! 
though the actors rove about. 
for this, also. 
thankful spirit! 
ters are stationary; we are thankful that those 
who make the theaters a pleasure to us are not 
stationary. 


not to mention 


No; 
We are thankful 


What a thing it is to have a 
We are thankful that the thea- 


“MONTE CRISTO.” 


So we were pleased when the erratic Fechter 
moved into the Grand Opera House with a very 
admirable company and gave us on Monday 
evening last his first representation of ‘‘Monte 
Cristo,” so long looked for. 
company, and so it was in many respects, Mr. lthat the 
Charles Wheatleigh’s ‘‘Nortier” being espe- 
cially excellent, as also was Mr. Charles Le- | 5.3... 
clercq’s ‘‘Caderousse.” ‘‘Mercedes,” who, as 
one critic says, ‘“‘should unite voluptuous witch- 
ery with mental alertness and sparkle,” was 
something heavy, more muscular than ideal, 
utterly refusing to have anything to do with 
sparkle, and passing by witchery and mental 
alertness as if she never knew them. Villefo ¢t 
seemed to be found much fault with, rot only 
because he was ‘‘spasmodic in action anJ stilted 
in delivery,” but because he insisted om wearing 
the same purple stockings for tee space of 
eighteen years; some one said he might at least 
have had them dyed. The dramatization of the 
novel is Mr. Fechter’a own, and of course he 
appears very admirably in his part of ‘‘Edmund 
Dantes.” 
and stands next in my mind to his ‘‘Ruy Blas.” 
He throws such an immense deal of meaning 
into his little actions—simply the way in which 


I say admirable 


It is quite a marvel of good acting, 


report as to what measures should be taken to 
guard against danger by fire from buildings con- 
structed of, or stored with, combustible material 
in compact parts of the city. The orders re- 
committed to the committee on the Common 
and public grounds, making various expendi- 
tures for the public grounds, were reported 
back with explanations, and the orders were 
adopted. 





BRIEF NOTES. 
Senator Sumner has, of course, ordered his 
*‘back pay” allowance to be paid int the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 


Senator Boutwell has recently purchased « 
number of lots of ground on the Eastern 
branch, east of Washington city . 

John Stuart Mill died at Avigrion, France, 
yesterday (Friday), at the age of sixty-four. 
He has been ailing for sow ,e time. 





It is not true, as has jeen generally stated, 
Advertiser Contemplates a Sunday 
| Morning edition, or y quarto form for its daily 
! 

The Supreme Court has decided that towns 
have no right te) tax their people to raise money 
to proraote annexation to other towns, or the 
reve, rac. 


The Texas Legislature voted down a resolu- 
tion inviting President Grant to visit that State, 
and adopted one extending the courtesy to Jef- 
ferson Davis. Poor Davis? poorer Texas! 

All the retail liquor-shops in Boston have 
been visited by the State Constabulary and 
their proprietors notified to cease their traffic 
immediately. More than one-half of the open 
bars in Boston have been closed. 

The Investigator has entered upon its forty- 
third volume. For a journal whose opinions 
are in opposition to a majority of the commu- 
nity it is conducted with most commendable 
courtesy, fairness and equanimity. 
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ton, because the grand jury made a mistake in| fail to amuse. I defy 5 ; | ith ei » i 

: 3 : H " defy any one to make Dick- connected with either of these great men this : . , 
her ae ° Howey er, this blunder was rectified ens unenjoyable. The words read themselves. | paper has nothing to do: in their public capac- dent is absorbing all Pore and reducing Con- 
next day. The grand jurors were sent for; the | The “Charity Dinner” was better done, but the | ity only th s. a Tu ‘beth of! gress to an assembly of men having no function 
twenty-three filed into court, the district attor- | characters were not well preserved, and the |” °™Y W® mourn their decease. in both of/ b+ +4 record executive edicts. Anon we are 
ney made them acquainted with the emergency; | amount of hai : 2 | them there was a greatness of soul which we | 3 : : . 
Mrs. Sashon’s saints Shares hair-dressing that Mr. Bellew went | ‘told that the Senate is an oligarchy which has 

ae : oa wo a — eines and cor- | through, in passing from one speech-maker to | can never cease to recall with respect. The j) jished the constitution, made a ciph 

rectly avemaget cite anew _ ictment, and citizen | another, was quite bewildering. At all events place which they occupied among us will not | ; aS Se yy paced ancy 
Luce again place : —— - The shield, not of) jt gave Mr. Bellew an opportunity to adver- |. on be filled by their equals. Wh ik President, and is ‘‘cutting up” generally with a 
the constitution, 1 believe, but of the law, was tise his silvery locks, and this was something. | : Se duals. MN natever MAY | high hand and a determination to have things 
again held up by that invaluable public servant, | On the whole, it seemed to me that ‘The Vul.| be said of either of them by envious tongues, go in a way directly contrary to what ~ 
_ pager dhe os spect plea in behalf] ture” is an atrociously stupid and vulgar traves- | there will ever be a grateful remembrance hand- | conde’: utest . nd aves 
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luce, otherwise ‘‘Shaver Goode,’’ to be known " pas : A | St | Congress, b a single and outrageo : 

: , wn | to throw more of himself into it than into the | d brigh h h all ti f thei gress, by rageous enactment, 
hereafter as Jolin Hampden or Algernon Sid- | other selections, it gave me the most satisfac- | ©" *24 brighter through all time, of their hon-| 1.4, aholished the Supreme Court; but before 
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id had Mig Se RE | and ‘‘nothing more,” and we all laughed, and | tion to the good of their fellow-men. | hat th : : 
aforesaid had not been legally indicted, because | some thought it funny. | ‘The grief which e over the city when the | pears that the court has resolved itself into a 
| legislative body, and is making laws on its own 
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appointed at a critical juncture, and has served 
through the most trying period of our relations 
with Hayti. Through all of his negotiations, 
if not always strictly approved, he has won the 
confidence of the State Department, and haa 
reflected credit upon his race. We feel confi- 
dent the President will retain him as an encour- 
agement to colored men of ability and as an 
earnest of his determination to appoint not the 
worst but the best colored men to office. 


It is pretty well known that there are certain 
bohemians, and other newspaper writers, who 
‘know all about everything.” They know bya 
kind of intuition peculiarly their own precisely 
what the President ought to do in every matter 
demanding his attention. They comprehend 
without study or effort the whole mystery of 
finance. They know, months beforehand, what 
will happen, what ought to happen, and what 
will be prevented from happening, by. the des- 

rate wickedness of the President, Congress, 
or some very wicked State legislature. These 
fellows were tremendous during the war; and 


he takes Mercedes’s hand, after the expiration 
of twenty years, speaking volumes. He is so 
thoroughly Edmund Dantes, and so controls us 
by his magnetic power, we fully sympathize in 
his love, and the working-out of his revenge to 
which his love is the incentive, and only wonder 
that he can feel such passion for a woman 80 
palpably devoid of witchery, and who hasn't 
even a tender melancholy to reconcile us to her. 
“Monte Cristo” is beautfully put upon the 
stage, and bids fair to be a great success. It 
will be played for an indefinite time. pcnbea-sllies. 


WALLACK’S AND BOOTH'S. 
There was a change ot bill at ‘‘Wallack’s” on| The President will now have an opportunity 
Saturday evening, Mr. Sothern, who has played | ‘° make a Chief Justice outside of politics who 
the part of ‘David Garrick” for some twelve | Will be acceptable to the courts and lawyers in 
weeks, appearing as ‘‘Squire Chuckles” in the western and southwestern states. It is un- 
“The Squire’s Last Shilling.” The play is by derstood the New England bar expect the nom- 
ination will go in tha tdirection. 


H. J. Byron, and has never before been given 
in this country. I believe it was bought in| The Gazette has found a son for ex-President 


the residence of his daughter, Mrs. Hoyt, in 
New York, Tuesday, and there died on Wednes- 
dav forenoon about ten o’clock. He was born 
at Cornish, N. H., January 13, 1808. After 
receiving a preparatory education at the hands 
of Bishop Chase, his uncle, by whom he had 
been adopted on his father’s death, he entered 
Dartmouth College in 1825, and graduated three 
years later. After teaching school in Wash- 
ington, he commenced the study of the law un- 
der the celebrated William Wirt, and on the 
completion of his studies removed, about the 
year 1830, to Cincinnati, Ohio, where he soon 
distinguished himself by his ability as a lawyer 
and his zeal as an opponent of the growing de- 
mands of slavery. In 1840 he had already taken 
a leading part in national politics, having es- 
poused the cause of William Henry Harrison, 
and in 1844 was instrumental ia the establish- 
ment of the ‘‘Liberty” party. In 1845 he pre- 
pared an address on slavery in the United 


The workingman’s train on the Eastern Rail- 
road is a great success, and has increased from 
two to six cars each way‘daily. The manage- 
ment had but little faith in it, and gave it the 
round-about way of Saugus to render it un- 
available. 

The Post has purchased as a location for 
its new building the site of the birthplace of 
Benjamin Franklin, a lot adjoining the 7rans- 
cript estate on Milk strect. The Daily Adver- 
tiser building is on the site of Franklin’s first 
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these matters were strictly according to law or Credit Mobllier mat he laughingly replied | cloud over the sunshine of a bright spring-day PR sl that j A mais 
not. Only iampden-Sidney-Shaver Goode, he beli / and made all things desolate and cheerless. [eee oe eee mores all things to 
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his monument yet. 
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Pierce, whom it proposes to send to Europe, 
and afterwards have him begin the practice of 
law. Inasmuch as the only known son of the 
ex-President was killed in the Andover railroad 
accident, this must be some boy his parents 
overlooked. 


The closest friends of Rev. Dr. Fulton think 
he will not, after all, leave Boston. Should he 
do so, however, in all probability Rev. Dr. Lori- 
mer will be called to the Tremont Temple so- 
ciety as the man best fitted for a free church. 
This will save his people the expense of at 
present erecting a new meeting-house, which 
they have in contemplation. 

Prof. Agassiz, in a letter to Joshua B. Smith, 
again disclaims the imputation that he once said 
there was a difference between the Caucasian 
and negro races in the matter of blood, bones, 
&c. He says the story originated in a burlesque 
report of a lecture by him some six or seven 
years ago. He claims that he has been wishing 
all his life for the better education of all his 
fellow-creatures, men and women, without 
regard to color or to position in society. 

The daily papers record the loss of the fine 
ship ‘‘Tennyson,” from Calcutta to Boston, 
which foundered in the Indian ocean, with Capt. 
Graves and all his crew, save the second mate 
and two seamen who were eight days on a por- 
tion of the wreck. Our well-known fellow-citi- 
zen, Mr. M. H. Sargent, of the Congregational 
publishing-house, and son, were tendered a 
passage out and back in the vessel, but, fortu- 
nately for them, were unable to accept the in- 
Vitation. 

Mr. Dawes evidently does not believe that 
the late James Brooks was very venal in his 
Credit Mobilier transactions, as he telegramed 
to his brother: ‘‘Please convey for me to the 
family of Mr. James Brooks my heartfelt sym 
pathy with them in their great bereavement, 
and my regrets that I am unable to be present 
at the funeral. Long associated with Mr. 
Brooks in public life, I have grown more and 
more unto the end into personal regard and 
warm appreciation of his public service.” 

While the question of granting the right of 
suffrage to women still hangs fire, says the New 
Bedford Mercury, the women themselves are 
asserting their rights by entering upon various 
occupations in competition with the lords of 
creation. A new field lately conquered is that 
of dental surgery. A number of pupils edu- 
cated in New York have set up for themselves, 
both in England and in Germany, and are earn- 
ing handsome incomes from their practice. 
‘This is better than starving to death as seam- 
stresses. sees 

The first annual report of the Treasurer of the 
new city of Somerville, Mass. (Mr. Aaron Sar- 
gent), is a clearly-stated and methodical ducu- 
ment. But the government runs its affairs on a 
very close margin, it seeris to us. Thus all its 
property and available as jets (including taxes) 
for 1872 were but $871,0/ {, 44, and this largely 
anominaland approxima! ; valuation only ; while 
its debts and unfunded liabilities were $804,- 
793,88—leaving for loss, depreciation, and other 
shrinkage, but $66,250,56. There should be 
heavier taxation, at least till there is a wider 
gap between income and outgo. 

It is understood that the surviving members 
of President Lincoln’s Cabinet purpose publish- 
ing a card wherein they will refute certain 
statements made by Charles Francis Adams in 
his recent oration upon the life and character of 
Wm. H. Seward. The idea was suggested by 
the late Chief-justice Chase, who, after reading 
Mr. Adams’s oration, was of opinion that he did 
gross injustice not only to Mr. Lincoln but to 
the members of his Cabinet. The card will 
probably be prepared by Montgomery Blair, 
and will be signed by that gentleman and Gideon 
Welles. Had Judge Chase lived he would have 
signed it also, and as his views are well known 
to the other gentlemen his name will be affixed. 

The beginning of the end of slavery is per- 
ceptible in Brazil, where the Emperor has put 
his sign-manual to an act of the legislature 





which decrees that all future children of slaves 
shall be free. It is determined, also, that the 
early emancipation of adult negroes shall take 
place, a fund being raised to compensate the | 
planters, some of whom have already freed | 
those whom they held in bondage, and given 
them a fair start in the race of free labor. The 
humane policy of Brazil contrasts with the re- 
fusal of the Spaniards to free 600,000 slaves in 
Cuba until the services of,a larger number 
of white immigrants have been secured. In 
Brazil there is one slave to every five of the 
free population, and their ordinary labor of 
coffee cultivation and picking is not work of a 
harassing kind. 

The reduction of the national debt for April 
was $2,247,485—which extinguishes the com- 


| 





plaint which had begun about the bad effect of 
the reduction of the taxes. 
debt amounted to $3,929,000,000. That of the 
United States at the close of the same month 
was, principal and interest, $2,258,583,467. | 
During che last tour years the British debt has 
been redsced $98,400,000; while the debt of | 
the Union for the four years from March, 1869, | 
to March, 1873, was decreased §363,082,559. | 
It will evidently be some time, therefore, be- 
fore the British debt is paid off—a long while, 
even, after the debt of the United States, in all 


things of the past. 


tariff extends to but nineteen articles. 


ter on the Indian question in which she pre- 


sents some new ideas. She recognises in broken 


promises, bad whiskey and rascilly traders the , 


great source of trouble with the red man; but 


coupled with these are the senseless methods | : Sagrada : 
lishing as their prejudice is unreasonable. We 


; hope Mr. Smith will press his suit, and wish 
; him speedy success. 


adopted of training him and making him toler- 
ant of the ways of civilization. She thinks it 
ridiculous to think of teaching the Indians ag- 
riculture. Ske would have them scattered, not 
placed on reservations, and she would have 


thein self-supporting or unsupported, subject to | 


the same laws as white people, punished as 
white people are for violations of law, taking 
precisely the same chances. Furnishing beef 
to the Indians she holds to be most absurd. 
» Residing on fine grazing grounds, let them raise 
their own cattle or go withovt. She says he is 

a publie enemy who promises them bread with- 

out work; ‘if he ate no beet until he raised 

it, it would taste better, and he would have less 
appetite for baking babies and scalping wen.” 

These views of Mrs. Swisshelm upon the In- 

dian problem find indorsement in the action of 
the British government, under whose firm and 
consistent treatment, she avers, there exist 
more peaceful and satisfactory relations between 
the two races. 

George Francis Train is an elephant on any 
body’s hadds that hastod3with him. He lately 
came to the rescue of Mrs. Woodhull by pick- 
ing from the #ible all the oriental amorous 
apostrophes and printing them ina Sook, which 
an injudicious zealot in New York named Com- 
stock pronounced obscene and had hius errested. 
Of course this was just what Train wanted, to 
direct sttention to hig heroine and himself. 
The law-officers, seeing the dilemma they were 
in, sought to drop the matter aud discharge 
Train; but he wouldn't go—could not be coaxed, 
tricked, bribed or threatened out of his cell, but 
demanded his trial. This persistency induced 
the subterfuge of pronouncing him insane, 
which would be a eguse of expulsion from jail, 
wherever be might go afterwards. An exami- 


nation in court on this charge was nuts and 


raisins to all the fun-lovers, aud Train’s sanity 
was fully vindicated. 
the stand, and told this story, 3s 
life, amid roars of laughter :— 

I was born in Boston in 1830. 


In April the British | 


jappointed, slavery not permitting a negro to 
| have anything to do with the mails. 


| social prejudice at the South. 


‘to be brought against it by Mr. Smith. 
probability, shall have been put among the | 
And yet our English ; 
brethren keep reducing their taxes, while their 


Mrs, Jane G. Swisshelm, now of Philadel- | was brutally ejected in spite of the protest of 


phia, but a dweller in Minnesota when the In- | Mr. Hooper, who, in reply to his remonstrance, 


. > ~~ H inf > > 
dians made their massacre in 1862, writes a let- | 4° loudly informed that he must remember 
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| LITERARY NOTES. 


were fifteen commandments in that family, and 
up to eighteen years of age I had kept them all, 
strange as it may appear. I have crossed the 
ocean forty-two times, visited every rat-hole in 
creation, looked into the windows of all the 
nations, and talked and whispered with them; 
have seen more sights through keyholes at night 
than almost any man living. I never drank or 
smoked in my life, and never broke the com- 
mandments, and no wonder I am on trial for 
insanity ! 


BUSINESS NOTES. 

The East Boston Improvement Co. (John 
Wetherbee, treasurer), is a good investment for 
spare capital. 

The ‘‘Eagle” clothing-house, corner of 


Washington and Essex streets, for good cloth- 
ing at low prices! 








Mount Hope Cemetery is the ‘‘garden of the 
dead” of the vicinity. How to get there is told 
in a city advertisement elsewhere. 

Messrs. Hollings & Co., 369 Washington 
strect, have a fine pssortment of gas fixtures 
for spring and summer, and all the year’s, use. 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers publish to day ‘‘Ups 
and Downs,” by Edward E. Hale, and have 
nearly ready Hamerton’s ‘‘Intellectual Life’— 
both very desirable. 

Messrs. Dingley & Co., at Nos. 99 and 1585 
Washington street, have all the delicacies which 
admirable housekeepers know so well how to 
provide for their guests. 


Messrs. John H. Pray, Sons & Co. make a 
timely suggestion to housekeepers in regard to 
spring carpetings and mattings. ‘Their assort- 
ment is very complete and altogether desirable. 

Messrs. Osgood & Co.’s new books this week 
comprise Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘Literature and 
Dogma,” and Celia Thaxter’s ‘‘Among the 
Isles of Shoals’—both desirable in their re- 
spective lines. 

Messrs. Macullar, Williams & Parker have 
their several departments completely filled at 
their- temporary store, No. 33 Washington 
street. For clothing and furnishing-goods no 
better establishment can be visited by gentl emen. 

Messrs. Dalton & Ingersoll have established 
a first-class reputation as dealers in plumbers’ 
supplies, and not without merit, as their goods 
are always of tlie best, and their statements en- 
tirely reliable. We refer with pleasure to their 
card elsewhere. 

The elegant assortment of choice goods which 
Messrs. Palmer, Bachelders & Co., 31 Temple 
place, keep constantly on hand, is well set forth 
in their card elsewhere. Few places of more 
desirable resort for purchasers of jewelry, gems 
and silver-ware, can be named. 

Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s carpet depart- 
ment has proved as much a success as any por- 
tion of their extensive business, and house- 
keepers welcome their constantly augmenting 
lines and styles of carpetings with interest. 
They are now opening some choice goods. 

Messrs. Cushman & Brooks have some of the 
nicest organdie muslins often seen at the very 
low prices of 25 and 37 1-2 cents per yard! 
which is cheaper than the cheapest. ‘They have 
also ladies’ belts, and other desirable goods, at 
most reasonable prices. 37 Temple place. 

Messrs. Shepard, Norwell & Co. are offering 
remarkable bargains in black silks, the details 
of which will be found in another column. 


will find everything they need in the dry-goods 
line at this store, Nos. 26 to 30 Winter street. 

The Mercantile Savings Institution his just 
held its annual meeting, and chosen its old board 
of officers. From the Treasurer’s report the 
institution appears to be in good condition. 
The deposits received during the year have ex- 
ceeded $2,830,000. The institution has now de- 
posits of more than $3,750,000, and in addition 
thereto a guarantee fund of $205,000 for the ex- 
pre:s protection of depositors. The surplus 
earnings from which to declare dividends, April 
1, exceed $128,000. 





PERSONAL NOTES. 

Prof. Richard T. Greener has joined the edi- 
torial staff of Fred. Douglass’s New £ra news- 
paper. 

Samuel Bowles, of Springfield, was at Salt 
Lake City when last heard from. He travels 
across the continent now on purcnased tick€ts. 

Hon. Edmund H. Bennett, of Taunton, has 
placed his valuable law library, of two thousand 
volumes, at the service of the law students of 
Boston (Methodist) University. 

Mr. John Hastings, of Lexington, the school- 
master of Theodore Parker, died in that town 
last week at the age of 83. He was in later life 
a farmer of intelligent methods and successful 
results. 

William C. Nell, Esq., the well-known author 
of the ‘Colored Americans of the Revolution” 


is a clerk in the postoffice at Boston. The 
postal law had to be amended when he was 


We wish 
he would republish his valuable work, with the 
additions he has collected about the war of the 
rebellion.— New Era. 

Our Mr. Congressman Hooper and House 
Assistant-Librarian Smith have felt the touch of 
The Georgia 
Central Railroad will be defendant in a suit about 
In com- 
pany with Mr. Hooper, whom he was attending 
on account of ill-health, he was travelling from 
Augusta to Savannah when he was ejected from 
a first-class car because he is colored. He 


that he was in the State of Georgia. Yes, and 
he will see what the State of Georgia and the 
Georgia Central Railroad will do about it. It 
is too late in our history for the toleration of 
| such outrages, and their frequency is as aston- 








James T. Fields is busy on six lectures on 
' «Authors and Books,” which he has already en- 
gaged to deliver in several Eastern colleges this 
year, and will doubtless ultimately make into a 
! book. “Yesterdays with Authors” is in its 
seventh edition. 
| George W. Smalley writes from London un- 
| der date of April 19 as follows :— 
| Mr. Emerson’s visit to London will come to 
/an end next week, when he leaves town for a 
| journey into Wales, going thence back to Ox- 
iford, afterward to Scotland, and finally to 
Liverpool, from which port he sails for Boston 
on the 15th of May. When Mr. Emerson was 
here last October his stay was very short, and 
| his presence known to but few. The town was 
| empty, also, so that his friends had little chance 
}to see him. During the fortnight he has now 
; spent in London more people were here, though 
the Easter holidays sept almost everybody away 
|for ten days of it. His health, too, has been 
i better, and his friends have been permitted to 
make a festival of his visit. He has been see- 
ing them and seeing the familiar sights of the 
town with as much vivacity, and I hope with 
as much enjoyment, as when he was here five- 
|and-twenty years ago. Thar he should find 
some parts of London grown out of his rec- 
| oljection is nothing wonderful; that old friends 
should fing kim also a little changed is not 
wonderful. A quarter of 2 century is more in 
‘the life of a man than in the life of g city. Of 
the twenty-five years I cannot speak for any 
| great part; but of the great benefit to his health 
since he pagsed through. here on his way to 
Egypt there is, bappiy, mo question. He 
speaks of bis voyage up and down the Nile, that 
long siesta on deck under a burning sun, as 
| most helpful to him. Whether the fogs and 
east winds of London are equally so may be 


pleasure. 
sold, and the series an assurred success. 


request. 
hall. 


early as American. The tie between Emerson 
and Carlyle—two men perhaps equally noble, 
but with scarcely any intellectual character- 
istic in common—has been from the first a pe- 
culiarly close one. I need say nothing, and 
ought to say nothing, of the renewal of their 
personal intercourse in these last days. I may 
perhaps say what a felicity Mr. Emerson's too 
brief stay has been to others. The incompara- 
ble charm of his manner and of his conversa- 
tion remains what it always was, possibly soft- 
ened by a long period of uncertain health, but 
marked always by the same sweetness, the 
same delicacy, mingled with the same penetra- 
tion and force. 

Mr. Emerson was at the commencement ex- 
ercises in the Workingmen’s College, London, 
of which the Hon. Tom Hughes is President, 
and made a speech, in which he gave England 
the second place in the list of nations, Amer- 
ica, of course, filing the fisrt rank. 


MUSIC NOTES. 


MR. HARLEY NEWCOMB’S CONCERT. 
A complimentary concert to Mr. Newcomb at 








Tremont Temple, on Monday evening, was 
fairly attended by an appreciative audience. 
The programme combined many features of 
sterling merit. 
was the principal soloist. 
the opportunity of hearing this artist, who, 
since her return from her operatic career in 


Mrs. Jenny Twichell Kempton 
We were grateful for 


Europe and subsequent protracted sojourn in 


New York, has scarcely been heard in Boston 
up to the present time. 
Possenti,” by Rossini, with fluent brilliancy and 
power, and, above all, with an artistic percep- 
tiveness and sympathy that marks the singer of 
refined finish and pure style. 
to hear this lady again with surroundings more 
congenial to her position, which is, undoubtedly, 
among the first American contralto artists. 


She sang the aria, ‘‘Piu 


We shall be glad 


Madame de Ryther is a New York singer whom 


we cannot conscientiously welcome as an added 
attraction to our list of resident sopranos. 


Mr. 
William MacDonald's sweet tenor was heard to 


advantage; Mile. Brousil, the Bohemian vio- 
liniste, played her solo in a manner that elicited 
warm applause. 


Mr. P. S. Gilmore and Mr. 
M. Arbuckle joined their cornets in a horn 


quartette, ‘‘Fan-Fare Militaire,” and were en- 
thusiastically encored. 
chestra, led by Mr. Gilmore, contributed sev- 
eral fine selections. 


Gilmore’s band and or- 


THE RUBINSTEIN RECITALS, 
The entertainments which Mr. Peck has pro- 


jected in conjunction with Rubinstein, at Hor- 
ticultural Hall, this (Saturday) afternoon, and 
on Thursday afternoon, the 15th, and Wednes- 
day afternoon, the 21st, will, in all probability, 
prove among the most remarkable this city has 
ever known. 
whole field to himself, and will demonstrate as 


Mr. Rubinstein will have the 


never before that music is an art and not a mere 
The tickets, we learn, are nearly all 


THE HAMPTON SINGERS 


will give another of their highly entertaining 
concerts in ‘Tremont Temple, next Saturday af- 
ternoon, May 17th. 
tion songs, such as a few years ago were sung 
in the slave-cabins of the South. 


They sing the old planta- 


“T hope my 
mother will be there,” will be given by special 
Tickets for sale next Monday at the 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
The two hundred and eighty-sixth recital of 


i tales es 1 
Ladies visiting Boston for shopping parposes -_ nstitution took place at Wesleyan Hall on 


Tuesday afternoon. The programme intro- 


duced Miss Rosa D. Allen, vocalist; Mr. J. C. 


1). Parker, pianist; Mr. C. N. Allen, violinist, 


and Mr. Wulf Fries, ’cello, in a trio by Beetho- 
ven, selections for the piano from Mendelssohn, 
and songs by Haydn and Randegger. 


IN GENERAL. 
It is runiored that Tostee will soon revisit 
this country, and that opera bouffe on an ex- 


tensive scale will form part of next winter’s 
amusements in this city. 


A number of resident German artists of New 
York city, including Madame Lichtmay and 


Clara Perl, gave at Steinway Hall, last week, a 
concert at which the selections were entirely 


from the works of Schubert. The entertain- 
ment was a graceful tribute to the memory of 
the admired song-writer. 

The great tenor, Tamberlik, was expected to 
arrive in New York this week, with but little 
probability that he will be heard on the lyric 
stage. His operatic company has been dis- 
banded, and he does not visit this country pro- 
fessionally. It is greatly to be @PMretted that a 
world-renowned artist like Tamberlik should 
not be heard by our musical public. 

It is written of Brignoli from Naples, and of 
his appearance in ‘‘Lucretia Borgia” lately at 
“San Carlo,” that— 

He was to sing for nothing, and the sub- 
scribers were privately requested to make the 
best of him as a Neapolitan who had made a 
position for himself in the United States. So 
the boxes treated him kindly enough, and ap- 
plauded an aria which he introduced in the 
third act. But the general public would not be 
stilled, and the opera worried itself to an end 
in the midst of hisses and a storm of the in- 
deseribably derisive Hoo-ooh’s which an Italian 
audience is sure to pour out upon lackadaisical 
sentimentality or weak inefficiency. It is but 
fair to say, however, that the violent disappro- 
bation which followed the great terzetto was not 
all for Brignoli’s feebleness, but that the rough- 
ness and negligence of the other singers helped 
to provoke the wrath of the pit. Two nights 
were quite sufficient to prove that Brignoli had 
best ‘‘take up his connections,” as they say at 
Harvard, and he very discreetly retired from 
any further trial of the patience of his fellow 
citizens, whose comments in the lobbies and 
cafes were too severely sarcastic for me to repeat 
here. Never a great singer or a good declaimer, 
he seemed to me to have fallen off greatly in all 
but circumference since I heard him last, and 
his attempt to find acceptance with the most 
exacting audience of ‘San Carlo,” in my 
opinion, falls but little short of temerity. 





DRAMATIC NOTES. 
THE “BOSTON.” 

A surprising drama, entitled ‘‘Jack Harka- 
way Afloat and Ashore!” has been the attrac- 
tion at the ‘‘Boston” during the week. Although 
it is a dramatization from Frank Leslie’s Boy's 
and Girl's Magazine, it is not announced as a 
juvenile drama, which it unquestionably is. It 
would have made a capital play for the well- 
remembered troupe of juvenile actors, the 
**Marsh Children,” and, singularly enough, Mr. 
Louis Aldrich, formerly a prominent member 
of that troupe, plays the hero in this drama. 
Almost every possible and impossible element 
ot sensation is crammed into this ludicrous 
piece of patchwork, and a more absurd compo- 
sition it has never been our lot to witness—tha 
is, in a would-be serious play. “here was only 
one thing further to be desired, and we wonder 
at the thoughtless enterprise of the author in 
not securing it; that was that eccentric, or 
perhaps we should say, concentric, object of 
charity, the victim of ‘‘St. Vitus,” whose pain- 
fully bizarre evolutions, familiar to Bostonians 
in general, could he have been engaged, would 
have added an enhancing effect to the extraor- 
dinary combat-scenes in the various acts. We 
cannot help thinking that this afflicted but cheer- 
ful individual felt somewhat slighted at the 
omission, for we saw him, a day or two since, 
gazing (as steadily as possible) at the brilliant 
posters in front of the theater and deftly re- 
hearsing one of the scenes there depicted, to 
the imminent peril of the chandeliers above 
him and horse-cars and pedestrians before him. 
As regards the acting, it is only possible to say 
that the actors tried manfully to be serious and 
sane throughout. Mr. Aldrich’s sense of humor 
sometimes overcame him, and Mr. Maguinness 
kept himself under control by his escape-val ves 
of *‘gags.” To have been typical of his name 
in the piece, Mr. Bradford should have been 





doubted: but there is sunshine in the faves of 
his English friends. i 
indeed, there can be no other—who has in Eng- 


He himself was put onjland a company of such friends and disciples 
a part of his | 4s those who gather about Mr. Emerson—no 


‘one for whoya 69 Many rare wen and women 
| have a reverence so a®ectjonate—no one who 


I was edi | holds to the best section of English st,¢ents, and | 


cated in the Methodist faith by my grandmother, | of her most religious and cultivated minds, a 
who told me I must not swear, nor commit) relation so delightfyl to both. The genius of 


paultery, poy smoke, 


dlue, but he contented himself with looking 


1 know po Americaa— | radically black, and was, certainly, very pic- 


turesque. Mrs. Kooth retained her composure 
| under the trying circumstances with becoming 
gravity. The last performance of ‘‘Jack Hark- 
| away” will be given this afternoon. 
' To-night Mrs. J. B. Booth, whose popularity 
is undoubted, will have her farewell benefit. 


nor drink. I think there} the wriser won him English admirers almost as/ The bill includes ~‘The Honeymoon,” with the 


beneficiary as ‘‘Volante;” Mrs. J. H. C. Rich- 
mond, a debutante from New Bedford, as 
‘‘Juliana;” ‘‘Asmodeus, or the Little D—lI's 
Share,” with Mrs. Booth in the title role; and 
“The Limerick Boy,” with Mr. Maguinress as 
“the boy.” 

On Monday next Mr. J. W. Albaugh, a popu- 
lar Western star, will appear in the drama, 
‘Poverty Flat,” founded on two of Bret Harte’s 
poems. 

The wonderful Vokes family are shortly 
coming to this house. 

* THE ‘‘GLOBE.” 

A very powerful play was given to the Ameri- 

can public in ‘“IThe New Magdalen,” of Wilkie 
Collins, performed for the first time at this 
house on Thursday. Owing to want of space 
we are obliged to omit the extended analysis 
prepared. Miss Leclercq has made a remark- 
able creation of ‘‘Mercy Merrick.” In the 
manifold points of subtle double action in the 
delineation of conflicting emotions, her genius 
and skill find unusual opportunity for expres- 
sion, and wonderfully impressive to the close 
and critical observer is her portrayal of this 
singularly difficult charaeter. Her first scene 
with ‘‘Grace” in the hut, when yearning for 
forgiveness and recognition she longs for her 
to take her hand; her anguished strugyle with 
conscience and sense of honor when she is 
tempted to :wnarry her lover; and her terrible 
intensity of triumph when, goaded by ‘‘Grace’s” 
opprobrium, she turns upon her and defies her; 
and her sweet resignation and humble yet un- 
despairing penitence in the moment of her final 
confession, were as finished touches of true art 
as the stage can probably offer. The character 
may not offer such positive opportunities for 
the winning of general approval and applause 
as some others in the artist’s repertoire, but she 
may be assured that she has never accomplished 
a more difficult impersonation nor achieved a 
higher artistic success. ‘The support was un- 
even — Miss Orton’s strongly contrasted and 
sustainedly spizited rendering of ‘‘Grace” mer- 
iting a first place, as most fully, next to Miss 
Leclereq’s performance, realizing the author’s 
creation. Miss Mary Carr was warmly wel- 
comed, and was in her right place as ‘‘Lady 
Janet.” 
The burden of the piece rests almost entirely 
upon a very few characters. The gentlemen 
parts are exacting and require exceptional care- 
fulness and adaptiveness to render the piece 
fully effective. This they do not have in the 
present cast, and it Miss Leclercq is to quake of 
“The New Magdalen” a specialty, the support 
in these parts must be made an all-important 
consideration. Miss Leclercq’s performance, 
and the telling situations closing the acts, were 
enthusiastically received. The play was su- 
perbly mounted, the splendid set in ‘‘Lady 
Janet’s” mansion receiving a round of applause. 
Two performances of the new drama will be 
given to day. 





IN GENERAL. 
Mr. W. E. Sheridan, the talented and versatile 
leading-man of the ‘‘Globe” company, will, to 
the regret of his many friends in Boston, sever 
his connection with the company here at the 
end of the present season. He has accepted a 
highly advantageous offer at the Park Theater, 
Brooklyn, for the coming season. 





ART NOTES. 

THE COMPETITIVE SALE. 
The third ‘competitive sale of pictures by 
Elliot, Blakeslee & Noyes terminated on Tues- 
day afternoon, when a large number of ladies 
and gentlemen were present, including many 
artists, who watched the proceedings with much 
interest. The highest bids on such pictures as 
had been subjects of competition were an- 
nounced by Mr. Blakeslee, when an opportu- 
nity was afforded for an advance. In many in- 
stances the competition among the attendants 
was quite lively, and pictures for which only 
a moderate sum had been offered on the book 
were disposed of at prices approximating their 
real value. As usual the influence of a name 
was potential, and indifferent pictures by artists 
of reputation were purchased at prices exceed- 
ing their real value, while others of rare excel- 
lence by artists less noted were sold at prices 
disproportionate to their worth. Some of the 
very best paintings in the collection seemed to 
have attracted no attention from purchasers, as 
no bids for them were recorded. 

The following are some of the pictures dis- 
posed of, together with the prices they brought: 
‘Morning on Chien Lee,” by Paul Weber, 
$300; ‘‘Italian Boy,” by Miss E. Adams, $75; 
“Norwegian Scenery,” by Englehardt, $200; 
Landscape, by F. Ebel, $300; ‘Early Morning 
down the Bay,” by W. E. Norton, $75; ‘’Learn- 
ing to Ride,” by Van Os, $35; ‘*Wood Scene,” 
by D. A. Clough, $65; ‘‘A Pair of Pigeons,” 
by Ellen F. Champney, $43; ‘‘An Interior,” by 
Charles Pecrus (measuring six-by-four inches), 
$125; “The Angelic Messenger,” by Joseph 
John, $300. This last was the remarkable in- 
cident of the sale, considering the quality of 
the picture and the price at which it was pur- 
chased. Four little landscapes by John J. Enne- 
king brought in the aggregate $122. These 
pictures were hardly surpassed by any of a sim- 
ilar character in the whole collection. Thirty 
out of the forty pictures by Alfred Ordway 
were sold at prices ranging from $25 to $33, 
the one entitled ‘October on Artists’ Brook” 
bringing the highest price. The aggregate 
amount brought by the lot was $700. 











ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 
MACDONALD AND ‘‘MACBETH.” 

The inclemency of the weather on Saturday 
afternoon last was no barrier, and the large au- 
dience assembled in Tremont Temple attested 
the interest felt in the speaker and the sub- 
ject—‘‘Macbeth.” Nor were interest and ex- 
pectation disappointed. We had read Shakes- 
peare somewhat, to admire and wonder, and, 
we must also confess, to be truly disgusted with 
the coarseness and cruelty of some of his char- 
acters; and had also seen a few of his plays 
acted, but as we listened to this gifted interpre- 
ter it almost seemed that we had never before 
heard of the real Shakespeare. Le said that 
Shakespeare cared but little for the story, or 
for the working-up of events; he cared chiefly 
for persons and the development of individual 
character. This play is no story—only a mur- 
der. His plays show how characters are affect- 
ed by events. Lear's descent was from a throne 
to a prison, yet his was a steady rising in the 
moral scale, and he was asaved man. The op- 
posite of that was the case of Macbeth. In 
him and his wife center the sole interest of the 
play—the reaction of their conduct on them- 
selves. He was a strange character, possessed 
fine qualities, and, had he had a conscience, 
might have been a fine character. Fear of con: 
sequences had great weight with him, conscience 
none. He considered not the sin, but how his 
conduct would look to the people. That is a 
poor substitute for conscience, but it is a good 
thing to have even that, if one obeys it. But 
that is not religion. If one has a good con- 
science he is so at one with it, so obeys it, that 
he knows not he has a conscience. He had 
courage, but not the highest, which is moral 
courage. He possessed anima! courage and 





the outer senses, and feared his ghost. Fear is 
sometimes the sign of a higher nature, when 
one, realizing the danger, fears it, and yet faces 
it. He possessed great imagination and powers 
of reasoning. But these poetic gifts do not ren- 
der one incapable of murder. His reasoning 
powers were manifested in the dagger scene, 
and his delicacy of brain and nerve in hearing 
the voice and seeing the ghost after the murder. 
He thinks Shakespeare did not intend a ghost to 
appear on the stage, byt that his ravings at an 
empty chair would be more effectual. He was 
ambitious and loved self. To want to be above 
others is of the devil. If we want to get up for 





the sake of being above others, that is ambition, 
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and you don’t know but you may commit mur- 


der for it. Let a woman give herself to doing 
what she will, and she in time would come to 


what Lady Macbeth did. She had ten times his 
strength of will. What she resolved on she 
carried out with unflinching purpose. He knew 
that he was not all he would be. He wanted 
help and applied to her. She undertook to gov- 
ern two consciences—his and her own—and 
keep them in submission. Coolness character- 
ized all her movements; but she was the better 
of the two; she had one virtue. There is a 
difference between one virtue and many faults. 
It is an awful thing to have one virtue. It can’t 
stand alone. Her virtue was love for her hus- 
band. But how did she love him? Asa moth- 
er sometimes loves her child—by giving him 
what he wants, to his ruin; and also to make 
herself necessary to him. Love for the sake of 
being loved is not the highest type of love. A 
wife’s highest ideal—he did not say a woman's, 
but a wife's, highest ideal—should be, to make 
her husband a better man. A woman, a man, 
too, who resolves to have what they will, right 
or wrong, isa slave. She is a martyr if she 
thinks she is right. Lady Macbeth had imagin- 
ation and feeling, as manifested when she said 
she could have murdered Duncan, but that he 
reminded her of her father in his sleep. She 
was a reasoner, algo, and regarded a man under 
the power of conscience as a slave. But con- 
science really had more power over her than 
over him, manifesting itself in her sleep. He 
also showed his weakness and selfishness in re- 
gretting that her death was not longer delayed. 
In the old sacred play, The First Pair Driven 
from the Garden of Eden, Adam, always ac- 
customed to see God, was now dead b he 























At Cambridge, 25th ult., Frances O., wi y 
Cushman, and daughter of John Owen, — _ 


BUSINESS NOTICES. af 














BarRGains !--Shirts made to order at the “EAGLE” 
for $2,50, $3.00, $3.50. 





No FaDINe.—The place to buy Indigo-Blue Tricot 
Suits for Men’s, Youths’, Boys’ and Children’s wear 
—at the “EaGLe.” i 





FOR FINE CLOTHING (good as custom), Furnishing 
Goods, and Umbrellas for Men and Boys, visit the 
“EAGLE,” corner Washington and Essex streets. 





THE JUICKS OF RYE.—The celebrated BXTRACT 
OF RYE, that everybody seems to be using, is, with- 
out doubt, the best thing for all pulmonary complaints 
that can be used. Try it. For sale by Apothecaries 
and Druggists all over the country. 

JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 


myl0 99 and 1585 Washington street. 





JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 99 Washington street, take 
pleasure in announcing to their friends.at the South 
End and Highlands the opening of their BRANCH 
STORE, 158 Washington street (under the Everett 
House), where they will keep a full assortment of 
the choice lines of Teas, Cigars, Sauces, etc., which 
have made their old location so popular. myl0 





COMMON SENSE! 
Some to learning make pretense; 
Few p good sense ;” 
Wheresoe’er we chauce to be 
Prools of this we daily see! 
Some in beauty take great pride, 
And less handsome folks deride; 
Who at trifles take offense, 
Through their want of “common sense.” 
But the Boys who buy their “CLorugs” 
At the store of GEORGE FENNO, 
Where so many Boys they “dress,” 
Show they sense” p 











saw him not. So Macbeth, having left out the 
eternal one, the next world, and, his courage 
failing, vengeance laid hold of his heart. His 
murder of Banquo brought about the vengeance 
he feared. He said it was a mistake to attribute 
to Shakespeare, as his own sentiments, the ut- 
terances of his characters. The Seven Ages of 
Man, in As You Ike ut, for instance, so often 
given as Shakespeare’s own idea, was uttered 
by the worst character in the play. 

This slight sketch can give but little idea of 
the power and beauty of his analysis of the 
play, interspersed as it was with effective read- 
ings of some of its most striking passages, 
which he prefaced by saying he did not by any 
means set himself up as a reader of Shakes- 
peare. After all, Emerson’s question, ‘‘Which 
book will you have—the Bible or Shakespeare ?” 
is not so profane as it might be, when the latter 
furnishes texts for such sermons for a Macdon- 
ald. And yet, again, great and good and glo- 
rious as was the sermon, now that the influence 
of the mesmerism ef the speaker has in a meas- 
ure passed from us, we cannot help reverting 
to self again—our ancient impression that Lady 
Macbeth was ambitious for herself to be queen 
as well as for her husband to be king; that she 
cruelly, selfishly, urged him to crime that oth- 


erwise he vould have failed to commit; and the 
question will force itself, Was she not the more 
depraved of the two? 8. J. Le 


Bea ee 
NEWS OUTLINE. 
Domestic, 

BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

The public baths will be opened June Ist, and 
remain open until September Ist. The cost of 
maintaining the baths last year was $40,464,91. 

The Hancock house in Quincy has been leased 
as a boarding house for the pupils of the Adams 
academy, and for the first time since 1636 there 
is no hotel in the town. 

Kev. Dr. Miner preached a sermon, Sunday, 
appropriate to the 25th anniversary of his settle- 
ment with his society. Twenty-five years ago 
Dr. Chapin, colleague with Rev. Hosea Ballou, 
closed his connection with this society, then on 
School street, and Dr. Miner, at the same time, 
was chosen to fill his place. 

The new part of Boston will be a city of 
churches; one by one societies move from their 
old places and seck desirable lots at the south 
and west. The Old South chapel and parson- 
age on the corner of Dartmouth and Boylston 
streets are finished; services are now held in 
the chapel, and a large, handsome church will 
soon be built. Dr. Lothrop’s society havea stone 
church with a massive tower partly done on 
Clarendon street. The Twenty-eighth Congre- 
gational society, formerly Theodore Parker’s, 
have partially moved into their new church on 
Berkeley street, and the Second church (Rev. 
Chandler Robbins) are to build on Boylston 
street, between Clarendon and Dartmouth. 
They had bought a lot on Huntington avenue, 
intending to build there, but have decided that 
Boylston street is more desirable. Dr. Miner 
is established in his highly ornamented new 
church on Columbus avenue; one of the old 
Hanover street meeting-houses is offered for 
sale or to let for business purposes; and there 
is hardly a place of public worship left in the 
historic part of the city. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

By the leaving-open of a gate, last Saturday, 
at the Westboro’ reform school, ninety-eight 
boys made an effort for their liberty, and got 
into the neighboring roads, fields, marshes, 
woods, etc. Seventy-nine or eighty, however, 
were soon captured and returned. The others 
are scattered throughout the county, and their 
capture will be a work of considerable difficulty. 
Southboro’ appears to have been visited by 
about twenty of the runaways, who in several 
instances appealed to citizens, whose sympa- 
thies were enlisted in their behalf, and who gave 
them meat and drink and a night's lodgings. 
Older and more reckless boys broke into the 
depot at Southboro’ and ransacked the place in 
the most approved style of burglars. The 
cleaned out the ticket-office, and went atlas 4 
the express matter, selecting such articles as 
suited their tastes, and then left for new fields 
of enterprise. The boys who were recaptured, 
after returning to the institution, entered their 
respective school-rooms, where they were de- 
tained during the afternoon and then sent to 
their dormitories. The punishment to which 
they will be subjected is not of a corporal char- 
acter, but they will be compelled to work out 
the expense to which the State has been sub- 
jected in their capture, which was about five 
dollars for each boy. 

IN GENERAL. 

A Pittsburg firm claim to have discovered 
a process by which they can make the famous 
Russian sheet-iron. The latter is made in Sibe- 
ria by a secret process which no other nation 
has hitherto been able to obtain. The British 
governmeut has offered £50,000 for its discov- 
ery, but even the stimulus of that large sum has 
ailed to achieve the result. American enter- 
prise and ingenuity are now said to have accom- 
plished it, and Pittsburg can now furnish all 
common markets with Russian sheet-iron at 
lower prices than even the Russians themselves. 
Under these circumstances there will, of course, 
be an end to importations of this commodity 
into the United States. Instead of having to 
receive from Siberia one unvarying size of sheets 
and pay a high price with the duty added, 
American consumers will obtain, within a short 
time, an unlimited supply from mills within the 
country, and of any size desired. The process 
has been patented, and besides the extensive 
mills at Pittsburg, other mills throughout the 
country will doubtless be able to obtain the 
privilege of making sheet-iron by their improved 
method. 

On Saturday afternoon last a terrible accident, 
involving fearful loss of life, occurred at Dixon, 
Ill. The rite of baptism was being administered 
to a number of converts to one of the Baptist 
churches, at a point in Rock river just below the 
Truesdale iron-bridge, on which about 200 per- 
sons, including many ladies and a number of 
children, had gathered to witness the ceremony. 
Without warning, the bridge gave way and pre- 
cipitated its living freight into the stream below. 
The scene which ensued is represented as hav- 
ing been indescribably terrible as the struggling 
victims vainly endeavored to free themselves 
from the ruins of the bridge and from each other. 
Large crowds of people on the banks rushed 
wildly to and fro, many of them so distracted 








strength of will that enabled him to face the | dead. 
danger he most dreaded, but yet was a slave to | When it fell were so near the edge that they were 


with terror as to be unable to render any assist- 
nce. thers were self-possesged, and speedily 


| a 
brought ropes, planks and boats, and went nobly 


|to work to rescue the living and recover the 
Some of those who were on the bridge 


; able to reach land without assistance, while 
| others wese fortunately in reach of those on 
|shore. Upto 6 P. M. 32 dead bodies had been 
| taken from the river. Of those saved, 24 were 
more or less injured, some fatally. Several 
bodies were picked up at Sterling, six miles be- 
low, and doubtless the swift current bore others 
down the stream. The general estimate of the 
loss is from 9Q to 100, 











____ SPECIAL NOTICES, 
MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW Bank BUILpixg, No. 887 WASHINGTON Sr., 
BosTon.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has & guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex- 
deposit Smwmy3 
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JORDAN, 
MARSH 
& CO. 


ARE OPENING SOME 


NEW AND VERY CHOICE 


STYLES 


—OF— 


CARPETS. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


WASHINGTON AND AVON STREETS. 


mayl0 It 





~ STILL GREATER REDUCTION 


SHEPARD, 
NORWELL 
& CO. 


OFFER 


A LARGE LINE 


—or— 


BLACK SILKS 


—aT— 


The former prices were a great reduction on market 
values, and the public should bear in mind that the 
prices now named are 


A Still Further Discount. 





—ALSO-- 
A FINE LINE 


~Or— 


‘Teillard’s 
BLACK SILKS 


—FOoR— 


$3.50, 


whieh are the most truly remarkable bargains we 
have ever offered in black silks. 


$2.75; $3.00; AND 


WE ALSO ANNOUNCE 


Black Drap D’Ete 
$2.00; $2.25; $2.50, & $2.75. 


All these goods are now on our counters and will 
be sold at the prices above named. 





SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO,; 


WINTER ST. 


mcvl0 It 


Cushman & Brooks, 
37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 


HAVE JUST OPENED AT RETAIL, CASES 
WHITE, STRIPED and CHECKED ORGANDIE 
MUSLINS—FRENCH GOODS; 


25 CENTS 


PER YARD—usual price 50 cents. CASES WHITE 
SHIRRED MUSLINS—FRENCH GOOPS—ONLY 


37 1-2 CENTS 


PER YARD—usual price 7S and 87 1-2 cents. CASES 
WHITE YOSEMITE STRIPES—FINE GOODS. 


25 CENTS 


PER YARD and upward. Cases SPLENDID DAM- 
ASK and HUCKABUCK TOWELS—Great bargains 
—$3 per dozen and upward. Cases NAINSOOK 
MUSLINS, 


25 CENTS 


PER YARD and upward. Cases SWISS MUSLDS, 
Medium to Finest quality-MUCH UNDER PRICE. 
Cases TABLE DAMASKS and TABLE NAPKINS, 
OPENING AT PRICES much under any PREVIOUS 
QUOTATIONS. Cases ENGLISH TOILET QUILTS, 
DOMESTIC TOILET QUILTS, OPENING VERY 
CHEAP—$1 and upward. 


Cushman & Brooks 











JOHN H. PRAY, 
SONS & CO, 


RESPECTFULLY SUGGEST TO 


HOUSEKEEPERS 
Intending to replenish or furnish anew 


THIS SPRING, 


that they have now in store a complete assortment of 


CARPETINGS 


— AND— 


MATTINGS 


of every description, to which they invite their at- 
tention. 


328 & 330 Washington Street, 


OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE. 
mayl0 2t 


PALMER, BACHELDERS & CO. 


Respectfully announce the arrival of New Goods 
from the best foreign markets, comprising many new 
designs in 


PARIS CLOCKS, 

PARLOR BRONZES, 
SWISS WATCHES, and 
' STONE CAMEOS, 


which have been manufactured expressly to the or- 
der of one of the firm in Europe, this Spring, to re- 


place those destroyed by fire. 


MUSIC BOXES, 


in great variety, are now opening, including Drum, 


Bell, and Maadoline Boxes. 


CHOICE BRAZILIAN DIAMONDS 


of the very finest quality, selected with special ref- 
erence to the demands of our own trade. 


Also, FINE AFRICAN STONES, in matched pairs. 
We offer these Stones at about one-half the price 


of the fine Brazil Diamonds, such as we usually sell. 


Patek, Philippe & Co. Watches, of all the desirable 
sizes and styles. 

Opera Glasses, Field Glasses, Marine and Spy 
Glasses, English Gold Jewelry, and Silver Vinai- 
grettes, just opened. 

In Wedding Silver we offer a large selection. 


PALMER, BACHELDERS & CO. 


No. 31 Temple Place. 


mayl0 2t 





DALTON & INGERSOLL, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS 


—IN— . 


Plumbers’ Supplies. 


Nos. 17 & 19 Union Street, 


BOSTON. 
PLUMBER®s’ 
EARTHENWARE 
A SPECIALTY. 


IRON SOIL-PIPE AND FITTINGS; 
COPPER BATH-TUBS; 


1.50, former price 1.75 | COPPER BATH-BOILERS, 30 to 100 gals.; 
BRASS AND PLATED-FAUCETS; 
1.75, = i 9; EVERY VARIETY, ‘ 
BRASS PIPE FITTINGS, Full Lines. 
2.00, is a 2.25 —ALL AT— 


MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, 
To the Trade Only. 


ag ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and PRICE 
LIST, showing 600 Drawings, furnished to 


LADIES’ BELTS. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 37 & 39 Temple 
Place, desire to inform the Ladies of Boston and 
vicinity that no such assortment of fashionable 
BELTS and BELT BUCKLES as may NOW be 
seen at their establishment, at such remarkable low 
PRICES! Also, Rich Jet GOODS, OXYDIZED 
GOODS, Porte Monnaies, WALLETS, POCKET- 
BOOKS, Fans, Parasols, Sun Umbrellas, SUN 
SHADES! Nosuch elegant assortment Dress TRIM- 
MINGS and SMALL WARES, at the EXTREME 
LOW PRICES! 


Please Examine. 


Cushman & Brooks, 
NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


mayl0 It 


Mfacuttar, Wanuiams « Parker. 

















During the re-building of our store at 
No. 200 Washington Street, our business 
will be continued in all Departments at 
No. 33 Washington Street, between Court 
Street and Cornhill. 


DEPARTMENTS: 
WHOLESALE PIECE GOODS, 
WHOLESALE CLOTHING, 
RETAIL CLOTHING, 
CUSTOM CLOTHING, 
RETAIL FURNISHING GOODS. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER. 


may3 6t 


FIXTURES. - 


SPRING STYLES. 


Crystal, Gilt and Bronze Chande- 
liers, Newel Lights, &c. 


GAS STOVES, 


With all tho latest improvements for summer use, at 
the lowest prices, by the 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 


R. HOLLINGS & CO., 


369 Washington Street, 


mayl0 tf NEAR BOSTON THEATRE. 


East Boston Improvement Co. 


Is a Land Enterprise worthy of attention for invest- 
ment in the Shares. Pamphlet with explanation will 
be forwarded by mail on application to 
JOHN WETHERBEE, Treasurer, 
mayl0 4 Office No. 102 State Street, Boston. 


THE VOX HUMANA FOR MAY, 
GEOG. WOODS «& CO., Publishers, 
Contains a host of good things, including a fine new 

















NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 
mayl0 , ot) 


Anthem for male voices, by John K. Paine. 
All News Dealers have it. Ei mayle 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Prsentarer wa vintcagiatilicdpresihiniitecia citing ie 


THE GLOBE. 


MR. ARTHUR CHENBY...........+ -PROPRIETOR. 
Mr. W.R. FLoYD...........- e »«- MANAGER. 


FAREWELL ENGAGEMENT 
(Prior to her departure for Europe) of 


MISS CARLOTTA LECLERCO. 
‘OTICE, 


EVERY EVENING UNTIL FURTHER N 

— et pine ar ge rg ay A resented 
n entirely new and origina y WILKIE - 
LINS, Esq., entitled the Ts = 


“NEW MAGDALEN.” 
With NEW SCENERY and a GREAT CAST. 
MISS LECLERCQ as........... MERCY MERRICK. 
Doors open at 1.30 and 7.15. Begins at 2 and 7.45. 


BOSTON THEATER. 


Mr. J. B. BOOTH ............ -. Lessee and Manager. 


This (Saturday) alternoon, only “JACK HARKA 
WAY” matinee. ‘ 

This (Saturday) evening, Mrs. J. B. BOOTH’S Ben- 
efit and Farewell. 


THE HONEYMOON. 
Mrs. JAMES H.C. RICHMOND has kindly volun- 
pron appear as JULIANA. VOLANTE, Mrs. J. B. 


B . 
ASMODETS; Or, The Little D—1I's Share. 
OAMBOGc..<.< 503. randeeasg ene Mrs. J. B. BOOTH’ 
THE LIMERICK BOY. 


Monday. May 12—Mr. and Mrs. J. W. ALBAUGH 
in the California Drama entitled “POVERTY FLAT.” 
Doors open at 7-15. Begins at 7.45. 


MUSIO HALL. 


THE BAZAAR OF THE NATIONS. 


The Executive Committee announce to the public 
that the construction of the buildings, the prepara- 
tion of costumes, the distribution and valuation of 
merchandise, are complete, and therefore 


THE BAZAAR 
Will be} Opened Daily from 123 O’clock M. 
to 10 O'clock, P. M. 
TICKETS 50 CENTS EACH. CHILDREN 
HALF PRICE. 
The street scenes will be varied from evening to 
evening. may3 



























HORTIOULTURAL HALL. 


RUBINSTEIN MATINEE, 


Piano Recitals, 
And Positively Last Appearance in America. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, May 10, THURSDAY 
AFTERNOON, May 15, WEDNESDAY AF- 
TERNOON, May 21, at 2.30 P. M. 


PROGRAMME 
FOR THE FIRST RECITAL. SATUKDAY AF tERNOON, 
May 10: 


FANTASIE CHROMATIQUE............. cs t 

ANDANTE ET VARI ATIONS Paadene'etuwe ¢ ig Py 
AIR ET VARIATIONS, D Minor........ Handel 
FANTASIE, C Minor.... 0. Mozart 
GIGUE, G Major........Mozart 
A LA TURCA, froin Sonata, A Muior......,.Mozart 


C Major, Op. 53) 
E Major, ** 109 Beethoven 
€ Minor, « lS 


SONATE, 


_ Subscription tickets, with reserved seats to the en- 
tire series, $5.00; single tickets, $2.00. For sale by 
Mr. Peck, at the office of Music Hall, where pro- 
grammes for all the Recitals can be obtained. myl0 


THE 


HAMPTON COLORED STUDENTS, 


Seventeen in number, will give a Matinee concert in 
Tremont Temple on 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON, May 17th, 
at21-2 oclock. The proceeds will be used for the 
benefit of the TRAINING SCHOOL FOR COLORFD 
TEACHERS in Hampton, Virginia. Tickets for sale at 
the Temple, with reserved seats at 50 cents, on and 
after Monday Morning May 12th. 








15,000 COPIES SOLD! 


OF DITSON & CO’Ss UNEQUALLED 


GEMS OF STRAUSS, 


Containing all the best Strauss Waitzes, Polkas, Ma- 
zurkas, Galops, Quadrilles, &c. {250 pages.] Price 
$2.50. 


This extraordinary collection of Strauss’s best music 
has achieved a great success, and edition after 
edition has been issued to fll the popular and 
steadily-increasing demand ; 15,000 copies 
sold since November last testify to its 
popularity. Among its Gems” 
are the “Blue Danube,” 1,001 
Nights,” “Wine, Women 
und Song,” **Manhat- 
tan,” Artists $Life,” 


“New Vienna,” 
“Marriage 
GEMS Bells,” GEMS 
ot “Roval or 
STRAUSS Songs.” STRAUSS 


and 50 other 
Waltzes ; *Pizzi- 
eato” Polka; “Clear 
the Track,” Galop; “One 
Heart, One Soul,” Mazurka; 
and 20 other choice Polkas, Ma- 
zurkas, Quadrilles, ete. Price $2.50 
in board covers, $3 in cloth; g¢ in 
gilt. Also, just published: ** Strauss 
Dance Music for Violin and Piano,” 
Being a collection of the best Strauss Music, ef- 
fectively arranged for Piano and Violin. Price $1. 
Sold by all Book and Music Dealers. Published by 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


mayl0 


LITERATURE AND DOGMA. 
An Essay towards a better Apprehension of the 
Bible. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.50, 


In the preface of this remarkable book Mr. Arnold 
says: *‘An inevitable revolution, of which we all 
recognize the beginnings and signs, but which has 
already spread, perhaps, farther than most of us 
think, is befalling the religion in which we have been 
brought up.” The book itself is a notable sign of 
this revolution, which it secks to guide to salutary 
issues by a truer understanding and wiver use of the 
Bible. It is written with a very Garnest purpose, 
with great vigor and suggestiveness of thought, and 
with that perfect clearness of style which distin- 
guishes all of Mr. Arnold’s writings. Its publication 
is an event in the history of religious literature. 


AMONG THE ISLES OF SHOALS. 


By CELIA THAXTER. 1 vol. Small 4to. Mlustrated 
by H. FENN. $1.50. 


The Isles of Shoals have come to be regarded as 
classic ground, possessing a unique and fascinating 
interest. In this tasteful book Mrs. Thaxter, who b 
residence among these islands from early childhooc 
and by profound appreciation of their beautiful and 
terrible attractions is peculiarly fitted to write of 
them, gives their history avd ‘traditions, and de- 
seribes them with remarkable kill aad felicity, 
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*,* For sale by Bookselless. Sent post-paid on receipt 
of price by the Publishers, 
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READY THIS DAY: 
UPS AND DOWNS. 


An Every-Day Novel. By Rev. EDWARD FE. HALE, 
author of ‘Ten Times One is Ten,’ etc. 16mo. 
Price, $1.50. 

Says the New York Mail. “Every one who knows 
Mr. Hale’s work, knows how much good common 
sense, practical helpfulness and broad Christianity 
he puts into such a story as this.” 





NEARLY READY: 


HAMERTON’S THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE 


a@ Sold everywhere. 





Mailed, postpaid, by the 
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CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. _ 
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CONVEYANCE TO MOUNT HOPE CEME- 
ETERY. 





1s73. 


The public are respectfully informed that from the 
first of May to the fir-t of November the following 
arrangements for convey: nce to the Cemetery have 
been made :— 
A coach will leave FOREST HILLS STATION 
daily (Sundays excepted), on the arrival of the steam 
cars, which leave the Boston and Providence Station, 
Boston. at 10.10, 11.40, A. M., 1,15, 2.40 and 4.05, P.M. 
RETURNING, the coach will leave the Cemetery Of- 
fice at 10.40, A. M., 12.20, 1.45, 3.30 and 5.00 P. M.; con- 
necting with the steam cars, which leave Forest Hills 
Station at 11.00, A. M., 12.43, 2.15, 3.53 and 5.19, P. M. 
Single Fare by this route, 12 cents, 11 Tick- 
ets for $1.0U0---to be parchased at the 
Railroad Stations. Coach Fare each 
way, 6 cents, 
The coach will also connect with the Forest Hills 
Horse Cars, which leave corner Tremont and Brom- 
fieki Streets, Boston, at 11.00 A. M.,and 2.00 P.M. 
RETURNING, the coach will leave the Cemetery Of- 
fice at 10.40, A. M., 12.20, 1.45, 3.30, P. ML, connecting 
with the Forest Hills Horse Cars, which leave for 
Boston at 11.00, A.M., 1.00, 2.00 and 4.00 P. M. 
Fare on Horse Cars, 10 cents each way, and 
Coach, 6 cents. 
The Trustees hope that the increased accommoda- 
tions for conveyance will meet the wants of the pub- 


lic. 
For the Board of Trustees, 
Ss. B. STEBBINS, President. 
Boston, April 15, 1873. 4% mayld 
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TO TAX PAYERS, 


ASSESSORS’ OFFICE, Ciry HAL 
Your attention is ¢ bodies mgr yo : 
bic a our circular ( i 
distfibuted throughoug the city) relative to. pa nen 
retarns of property subject to taxation, as early as 
oe ~ adoeind ts the late artic 
X payers affec y the fire are iculart 
cautioned to make early returns at this office. . 
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Per order of the Board 
mays tf - CUSHING, Sec’y. 
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a. 


Wendell Phillips on Froude Again. 


LECTURE IN BEHALF OF THE CATHOLIC 
2 HOME FOR DESTITUTE CHILDREN. 


Ladies and Gentlemen:—Your committee 
have very kindly asked me to repeat a criti- 
cism which I ventured to make some weeks ag» 
from this platform in an address on Mr. Froude. 
Mr. Froude came to this country, as he said, to 
ask a verdict of the American people on the 
relation between Great Britain and Ireland. I 
listened to him with that respect for the bril- 
liant schclar and an earnest Englishman which 
one would naturally feel who had studied for 
many years his essays in the line of English 
history. But when he ended [ felt an earnest 
desire to. render as an American my verdict. 
[Applause.] Some of us, many of the jour- 
nals, expressed great surprise that Mr. F roude 
should bring to this country the Irish question. 
They said, ‘What are we to do with the local 
questions of English polifices? What interest 
have the American people in what you call the 
Irish question? If you are the great scholar 
which repute makes you to be, why not bring 
to us some great English question, one that 
would interest all English-speaking peuple the 
world over? Why come here with this local, 
partial Irish question? Why should English- 
men ask the verdict of the American people 
upon that?” Well, I confess, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, J was not surprised at the choice which 
Mr. Froude made of a subject. On the contra- 
ry were I an Englishman and jealous of the 
good name of my birth-place, and could I get 
the ear of the civilized world, the very first 
question I would take would be the Irish ques- 
tion. [Applause. } 

The very first point upon which I would en- 
deavor to conciliate the candid judgment of all 
English-speaking men should be this very Irish 
question. Iwill tell youwhy. The Irish ques- 
tion is no local question. It is no inferior, su- 
bordinate issue in English politics. Mr. Froude 
rightly defined it when he said, ‘It is the very 
pivot on which English politics turn.” A few 
weeks ago Gladstone went out of office. What 
wrecked him? The Irish question. Disraeli 
endeavored to form a ministry. Why could he 
not? The Irish question. What is it that 
breaks down the administration in England for 
the last twenty years? The Irish question. 
[Applause.] Men say England has conquered 
Ireiand. Well, in a large sense it is true; but 
in a larger sense it is true that Ireland has con- 
quered England. [Applause.] Because to-day 
six millions people ‘vok in the face of twenty 
millions of peovle, and are able to say, “We 
dictate the terms on which you enter the great 
brotherhood of nations. We drag your states- 
men to the bull-ring and say one to another, 
you shall do us justice before you take the 
helm,” and when six millions of people are thus 
able to dictate terms to twenty millions of peo- 
ple, they are masters of the situation. [Ap- 
plause.] But there is # more stringent and 
biting sense still in which it may be said that 
Ireland has conquered England. It is this. 
Seven years ago the European powers pressed 
Denmark to the wall. They actually rode 
rough-shod over that small country. ‘The Prin- 
cess of Wales, the idol of the English people, 
is a daughter of the House of Denmark. It 
was with ill-concealed chagrin that Great Brit- 
ain saw the house of her favorite princess 
driven to the wall. She longed to draw the 
sword in defense of the people she loved so well. 
Two years ago Bismark insulted her in the face 
of Europe—smote her in the face contemptu- 
ously, and again she longed to draw the sword. 
Why didn’t she? : 

She longed to put her hand into the great Eu- 
ropean struggle of the last two years—not a 
war between two nations, but a war between 
two ideas, one of which is the inspiration of 
English history and the proudest and best laurel 
that she ever won. What was it—the war be- 
tween Prussia and France? What is France? 
She represents ideas, she represents that terri- 
ble and inevitable tendency of the age to draw 
the acknowledgment that mun is man without 
regard to accident or condition. She is the 
great democrat of the world. [Applause. ] 
When Jefferson penned the Declaration of In- 
dependence, France was his inspiration. She 
represents peace. What does Prussia repre- 
sent? Canuon balls! She isnota nation; she 
is an army. She has brought back Europe 
three hundred years into the feudal sys- 
tem. Every adult of her population must 
pass three years in camp. Her splendid sys- 
tem of schools seems to have one great purpose 
—to ferm men so that they can be made into 
soldiers. She represents force. In that great 
struggle betwixt cannon balls and brains the 
brains went tothe wall. Prussia stamped France 
out of existence for the next dozen years. 
Where was England?) Why don’t she stand by 
the side of her great, ally—she wo represents 
the democratic ascendancy and the human 
consciousness of the age? Because she dared 
not draw the sword. She knows the firstsword 
she draws, or the first cannon ball she ventures 
to fire against a first-class power in Europe, 
Ireland would stab her in the back. [Loud ap- 
plause.] She knows that anchored right along- 
side her is a frigate with five millions of men 
for a crew, and that cvery man hates, and has 
good reason to hate, Great Britain. God is say- 
ing to her, as he says to us, the great English 
branch on this side of the water, ‘‘You shall 
conciliate the warring sections of the race; you 
shall be just befure you are strong. Seven 
years ago I was hissed in Cooper Institute, in 
New York city, because I ventured to say that 
England is a second-rate power. She no long- 
er stands a first-class power on the chess-board 
of Europe. Seven hundred years of tyranny 
and injustice toward Ireland have checkmated 
her in Europe, and now she dare not join in 
any great struggle of the European powers. I 
say, therefore, in the face of self-evident facts 
that you may as truiy say that Ireland has con- 
quered England as that England has conquered 
Ireland. [Applause. } 

Now, then, what is the explanation of that 
state of things? Here is a great country al- 
most ‘omnipotent, dowered with great states- 
manship, with remarkable common sense, and 
plenty of practical ability, as she claims. Seven 
hundred years ago she said to a listening world, 
“[, by virtue of superior ability, will cross the 
channel and give a government to Ireland. J 
will take in hand this unruly, capricious Irish 
race—this Celtic blood—and in the course of 
time I will give it the good order, controi, sys- 
tem ani prosperity that grows out of law.” 
Well, now, if a thing can be done at all, it can 
be done in 500 years. England has been 500 
years trying an experiment, and Mr. Froude 
comes to this country and at the very com- 
mencement of his lecture he allows that until 
within the last thirty years the experiment of 
the English race in giving a government to Ire- 
land has been a failure. That he told us in so 
many words. te comes to America to explain 
why. He comes to tell us why in this long 
course of years the acknowledged ability and 
irresistible power of the English race has failed 
in the great effort which it announced to the 
world it undertvok in the face of Christendom. 
What more natural than that an Eaglishman 
should long to make an explanation, and rep- 
resenting the English race for statesmansiup 
and ability say, ‘‘[t is not our fault that we have 
failed. We have done all that human wit and 
all that human ingenuity could devise, and the 
failure I acknowledge, but the fault does not 
rest on our shoulders.” That, in fact, was the 
substrata—the warp and woof of Mr. Froude's 
lecture. The failure, he said, was on the other 
side. It was because God created the Celtic 
race and left it so unfinished that even an 
Englishman's wit, grand as it is, could not 
make anything out of an Irishman. [iaugh- 
ter. | 
this alternative. 
it can be done in 500 years. If a thing can be 
done at all, an Englishman can do it. That he 
fs bound to believe. If, therefore, he has had 
time and English ability and there has been a 
failure, why, it exists in the fact that God made 
the [rishiman so impertectly that no human wit 


Ile was shut up, as we say in logic, to | 
If a thing can be done at all | 


to it: He had no right to be surprised, there- 
fore, at the universal protest that hailed him 
the nt he opened his budget and showed 
us the ground on which he meant to stand. 
(Laughter. }. i. 
Weil, now, I listened to him very patiently, 
and I am here to testify that in all his lectures 
he seemed to me to make an earnest effort to 
state the facts correctly. I know I long ago 
learned fhat he had not the character of an his- 
torian. He is a brilliant partisan. He is an 
able, pamphleteer. If I had a case to argue 
before the world and wanted a one-sided lawyer, 
I would give him $10,000. [Laughter.] He 
is able, he is ingenious, he is partial, and he 
is one-sided. He never could see but one side 
of a sheet. But I think that in his lectures 
before the American people he did make an 
attempt to do justice to Ireland. He tried hard 
to hold the scales even, and to paint the picture 
fairly. I witnessed the earnest efforts he made 
in that direction, and that he failed was not his 
fault. He tried to be a man and couldn't; he 
was born an Englishman. [Laughter.] Now 
{ am of English blood, and in saying that 
I don’t either intend an epigrammatic sarcasm, 
nor any bitt rness towards the race to which I 
belong; but every man that knows the English 
race knows that with all its generous and great 
qualities God left it very narrow. Old Ben 
Jonson said once when a man brought him 
halt a crown, a present from James the First, 
as he looked at the pittance : ‘‘The king sends me 
that pittance because [Jive inanalley. Go tell 
the king that his soul lives in an alley.” Well, 
I should say the same thing of an Englishman; 
his soul lives in an island, and he never got out 
of it. His soul is not small solely towards the 
Irish, but towards all other races. 
It is not over fifty years ago that the Quar- 
terly Réview asked with serene impudence, 
‘©Who ever read an Americar book?” uttering 





didn’t know it. Lord Brougham and Lord 
Lansdowne told Charles Sumner that they 
never read a line of Daniel Webster. They 
were so high up in the skies that even the Al- 
pine height of Daniel Webster was not visible! 
{Laughter.] The same spirit was in the words 
of old Sam Johnson when he said, *‘You can 
make a great deal out of a Scotchman if you 
catch him young;” and when he said, “If you 
put a guinea one side of hell he will spring for 
it from the other at the risk of tumbling in,” 
he didn’t suppose that he was uttering anything 
but the merest truism in the world. The great 
Frenchman, DeTocqueville, writing, [ think, 
to Grote, says: ‘‘You Englishmen have no 
measure of right and wrong. If a thing helps 
England it is right, and if it harms her it is 
wrong, and there’s an end of it.” Now, you 
take a man born on that sort of soil, and you 
must be very merciful to him when he is unable 
to see anything except through Engiish specta- 
cles. The most remarkable thing in this whole 
course of lectures was the stone-blind ignorance 
toward the very first element of the Irish race. 
Why, he pointed us the grand procession of 
500 years, and in the course of that great out- 
look he touched upon almost every prominent 
name in Irish history. 

Well, now, the Irish race has given to Euro- 
pean celébrity as large a share, and perhaps, 
considering its numbers, a larger share, than 
any other people in Europe. (‘‘Hear! hear!” 
and applause.}] Certainly I might claim Wel- 
lington among soldiers, and without any dispute 
[ hight put up Edmund Burke for orator and 
statesman [applause]—a name by the side 
of which the Roman Cicero or our own Web- 
ster are both dwarfs; and around that name I 
could group a score of his peers, illustrating 
what Irish blood has given to European history. 
And yet I appeal to any man that listened to 
Mr. Froude it in any single instance he found 
an Irish name that he could praise. Every sin- 
gle portrait was painted black. It is like Har- 
riet Martineau, who has given us the history ot 
the thirty years from 1815 to 1845. Of course 
in that time one of the largest figures on the 
canvas must be that of O’Connell; yet Miss 
Martineau, iu painting that portrait, English- 
like, never allows O'Connell to have done any- 
thing creditable except in two cases, and then 
le hada bad motive. But in regard to Mr. 
Froude it is a one-sided character. He tells 
the truth, but'then there is not enough of it, 
and there is no lie so bad as half the truth. 

Mr. Froude points to the Irish peasants as 
barbarians, savage and ignorant, as living in 
caves, just this side of barbarism. Well, the 
picture is mainly true, but the injustice lies 
here: that at that period, four or five hundred 
years ago, it was a picture of the whole peas- 
antry of Europe. It would have been equally 
true of Germany, Scotland and France. But 
he said nothing of the upper classes, who were 
as luxurious and had as gorgeous retinue as any 
other nobility in Europe. He said nothing of 
the time when Kildafe went to London to meet 
Queen Elizabeth with horses shod with silver 
and his reins dangling gold, and astonished even 
the maiden queen. He knew that when O'Neil 
rode with his horses’ armor inlaid with gold of 
the finest workmanship of Italian smiths, if he 
had only painted the whole picture there would 
have been no injustice. If he talks of the cen- 
sus, he takes the greatest number or the wild- 
est guesswork. There never was a census till 
this century. The population of Ireland had 
been estimated by several gentlemen, but never 
ascertained. But what I charge is that when- 
ever it served his purpose to adopt a small guess, 
in order to excuse English injustice, or bear 
hardly down on the critical condition of the 
Irish, he has always selected the smallest pos- 
sible estimate; and whenever it is for his inter- 
est to exaggerate the cowardly inefficiency of 
the Irish people, to divide the quarrelsome chiefs 
and compare them with some handful of Eng- 
lish troops, he has always adopted the largest 
estimate, swelling the responsibilities of the 
great nation as much as possible. 

For instance, the earliest estimate of the 
population of Ireland was made about the year 
1600 by Fynes Morrison, and his estimate was 
from 500,000 to 600,000 men. Mr. Froude 
adopts this when he wants to show that James 
the First, in confiscating six of the best counties 
of Ireland and bestowing them on his followers, 
committed no great harmful evil, because he says 
there were very few inhabitants in Ireland, and 
there was room enough for a great many more. 
Well, that puzzled me. For, suppose a man 
should come to confiscate the land of the whole 
of Massachusetts, and should say there was no 
harm done, there is plenty of land in Nebraska, 
what should we think of it? But let that pass. 
Having left that period he passes down to 1641 
and 1649, the era when Cromwell with 14,000 
troops subdued Ireland. Then he does his best 
as an advocate to swell Ireland into large pro- 
portions, and show you a great people swept 
like a herd of stags before one single powerful 
English hand. Then he tells you that Sir Wil- 
liam Pettys has estimated the population of Ire- 
land in 1641 to be 1,500,000 men; an estimate 
which Hallam calls prodigiously vain. It is 
one of the most marvellous estimates of his- 
tory. Here was Ireland, poverty-stricken, 
without houses, constantly fighting and in a 
constant state of starvation, and yet she had 
trebled in about thirty-eight years, when, with 
all our multitudinous advantages, and with all 
our emigration and swelling prosperity, with 
all our industry and peace and fruitful lands, we 
require more time than that to treble. It took 
France one hundred and sixty-six years to treble, 
and this war-ridden race have trebled in one- 
fourth of the time. 

However, after putting down that point he 
goes on in order to exaggerate the terrible mor- 


the keenest insult they could conceive, and yet}: 


characteristics our people have no rivals.— 
Journal of Chemistry. 


Have I some old story hidden in my heart, 


Yes, a very ancient legend will you hear 


constitution; why, God never meant her to have 
one.” ‘Why,” said he, ‘‘I would like to know, 
Mr. Henry Grattan, is bread any cheaper, are 
rents any lower, or wages any higher, since the 
constitution?” I said to myself, suppose he 
had been in this country in 1776, when John 
Hancock signed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, so large that you might read it across the 
Atlantic; suppose he had said to John Hancock, 
down here on State street, ‘‘Mr. Hancock, you 
have declared independence; is bread any 
cheaper; are rents any lower; wages any 
higher?” Mr. Hancock would have said, ‘‘Sir, 
there are no wages. Grass grows on the walks; 
there is no bread; ‘‘but,” he would have added, 
“the man that values liberty for anything but 
liberty’s sake is made to be a slave.” [Tre- 
mendous applause. ] 

Mr. Phillips then went on to speak of the 
charges made that the Irish Catholic members 
of the Parliament were bought by other parties, 
when in fact the members were not Catholics, 
and were not bought more than others. The 
strange proceeding of coming with such a 
charge before the city of New York was touched 
upon, and- a word was put in concerning the 
questionable character of the English court of 
afew centuries ago. Mr. Phillips alsq defended 
the agitation which was sucha troublesome ele- 
ment to Mr. Froude, and praised the Irish race 
for their fidelity to their nationality and religion, 
for which he was warmly applauded. In closing 
he referred in terms of praise to the unques- 
tionable bravery of the Poland patriots, and 
said that the Irish nation were as fully entitled 
to respect for their valor as the Poles. With 
the close of the lecture the audience broke out 
into tremendous applause and expressed their 
warmest approval of the lecture.— Post report. 








MISCELLANY. 


Tae RecureraTivE ENERGY oF Boston.— 
The opening of spring finds our people busy in 
rebuilding the burnt district. It is our lot to 
walk among the ruins almost every day, and 
the window of our office commands a view of 
nearly the whole of the sixty acres which the 
fire-fiend swept over in November; but we shall 
soon walk in the shadow of new and elegant 
warehouses, and the eye will not long rest upon 
huge piles of broken bricks and disintegrated 
granite. The recuperative power of Boston is 
wonderful, and the loss.of eighty millions of 
dollars of property by fire has no perceptible 
effect upon her courage or prosperity. In 
every direction elegant structures of marble, 
granite and iron are rising phenix-like from 
the ashes, and befure the snows of another 
winter whiten the earth hundreds of merchants 
will occupy their new places of business. 
Hardly a word of complaint has been heard, 
and no signs of discouragement have been 
manifested by those who saw their property 
swept away by fire last autumn. We do not 
believe in repining—we believe in work, in in- 
dustry, in courage; and in these distinctive 


ArrLe Biossoms.—(By Louise V. Boyd.)— 
Why I call these apple blossoms fairest flowers, 
I must tell? Very well, 

You shall hear. Dear, 

See the rose's red is brightest, 

And the lily’s white is whitest, 

And most clear, just here 

Where they blend, gentle friend. 


Of past hours when these flowers 
Opened first, burst 

With their fragrance and their brightness, 
With their freshness and their whiteness, 
Telling sorrow of to-morrow, 

Bringing gricf sweet relief? 


Patient friend? At the end 

’*Twill show I know 

Of the marvels of creation, 

That the latest revelation, 

Pearly white, flushed with light, 

From mid heaven they were given. 

Even so, when our first mother dwelt in Eden, 

Manifold, we are told, 

Beauties gleamed, streamed 

Out from royal roses rarest, 

Flashed from full-orbed apples fairest, 

Gold-streaked, crimson-cheeked, 

Ripe, that heard God's ‘‘good” word, 

When, alas! the fruit was tasted and Eve ban- 
ished, 

She, penitent, oft went 

Where shade was made 

By apple-boughs that overhead 

Their green, light-loving leaves outspread. 

As time passed, at last 

She brought her fair babe there. 

And, looking up, oh! strangely new above her 

Swung showers of pink-white flowers, 

In glad surprise, she cries, 

“Oh! baby graces, apple-flowers, 

Were not known to Eden’s bowers; 

Pleasures fair budded there, 

But bloom of blisses Cain’s kiss is!” 

These dainty darlings, these fair-petaled wonders 

Every spring to me bring, 

As honey dew new 

Hopes to bloom brimfull of sweetness. 

Fresh food for growing faith’s complete- 
ness, 

That God’s love, above, 

Makes the little children there 

Glad with apple-blossoms fair. 


— Woman's Journal. 


Tueory oF ‘Taking Co._p.”—Professor Ros- 
enthal gives the following explanation of the 
pathogenic action of exposure to cold. Sup- 
pose an individual to have been subjected to an 
elevated temperature, such as that of a ball- 
room or theater, or to have engaged in violent 
muscular exercise: the cutaneous vessels are 
dilated, and in a state more or less akin to par- 
alysis, and in all cases more slow to contract 
than usual. If at this moment the same per- 
son be exposed abruptly and without any inter- 
mediate transition to a low temperature, espec- 
ially to a current of cold air, a considerable 
loss of heat will be observed upon the surface 
of the body. The blood which has been thus 
cooled externally comes back into the internal 
organs and cools them suddenly ; which circum- 
stance alone may, in an organ predisposed to 
disease, become the active cause of some se- 
vere malady. ‘The cutaneous vessels, on their 
part, become contracted, driving out the blood 
which they contained, and thus produce a kind 
of hyperemia, which in itself may exercise a 
morbific action. This cause, however, is usual- 
ly only an accessory one, at least in cases 
where the temperature has been much eleva- 
ted. The vessels have lost their tonicity, and 
do not contract suddenly. But if the danger 
from collateral hyperemia is thus diminished, 
that from refrigeration is increased.— Harper's 
Magazine. 


Fun.—An accepted California suitor lately 
sold his interest and good-will in his affianced 
to arival for the price of a new waistcoat. Sen- 
sible man. 

A Connecticut man is going to move out of 
the State right away because the trustees of a 
cemetery object to his raising onions on his 
cemetery lot. 

Vienna is said to be the worst drained city in 
Europe. An exchange advises the inhabitants 
to send for Tweed, who drained New York so 
successfully. 








tality and frightful fratricide in Irish life; he | 
tells you that in the next nine years this popula- | 
tion lost 600,000 people. How the wars became | 
so much more dangerous, bloody and destructive 
| in that nine years than they had been in the! 
| thirty-eight before he does not explain. But | 
; be ailows us 900,000 Irish men, women and | 
| children when Cromwell came to Ireland with 
14,000 men. How many did this decimated, 
war-stricken population send out to meet him? 
Mr. Froude says 200,000. When France lifted | 





} 


| is now going out just as fly-time begins to dawn. 


| three fingers went off so quickly that nobody 


Fashion is rarely useful. It scorns utility. 
That of wearing the hair loosely down the back 


—Danbury News. 

The wife of —— Burlington died on Saturday 
last, of cerebro spinal meningitis aged 65. 
(This is the first time we have heard the age 
of that disease stated. ] 

A Minnesota youth struck his horse with s 
gun to make him go. The horse, the gun and 


els quite competent to say which started first. 


“Then you wasn’t list’ning, ‘Lonzo,” came swift 
from Minnie, small, 
‘‘When papa read about the girl that tookt her 
only shawl, : 
And wrapt a baby up in it, and left it in a hall.” 
“Oh, I wa’nt, hey?” trilled Alonzo, dismayed to 
be outdone; 
“I’m go’n’ to learn to yead myself and you can 
have the Sun; 
And I'll read Herald ‘Personals,’ and never tell 
you one!” 
The American male parent, his hair arose on 
end; 
On either knee an infant form he did reverse and 


n 
And from their little mouths straightway made 
dismal howls ascend. 


First-ciass CarriaGes.—In a hotly con- 
tested municipal election, the other day, an ac- 
tive political manager was telling me his tac- 
tics. ‘*‘We have to send carriages for some of 
the voters,” he said. ‘‘First-class carriages! 
If we undertake to wait on ’em we must do it 
in good shape, and not leave the best carriages 
to be hired by the other party.” 

I am not much given to predicting just what 
will happen when women vote; but I confi- 
dently assert that they will be taken to the polls, 
if they wish, in first-class carriages. If the 
best horses are to be harnessed, and the best 
cushions selected, and every panel of the coach 
rubbed till you can see your face in it, merely 
© accommodate some elderly man who lives 
two blocks away, and could walk to the polls 
very easily, then how much more will these 
luxuries be placed at the service of every wo- 
man, young or old, whose presence at the polls 
is made doubtful by mud, or snow, or the pros- 
pect of a shower. 

But the carriage is only the beginning of the 
polite attentions that will soon appear. When 
we see the transformation undergone by every 
ferry-boat and every railway-station, so soon as 
it comes to be frequented by women, who can 
doubt that voting places will experience the 
same change? They will soon have—at least 
in the ‘‘ladies’ departments”—elegance instead 
of discomfort, beauty for ashes, plenty of 
rocking-chairs, and no need of  spittoons. 
Very possibly they may have all the modern 
conveniences and inconveniences: furnace-reg- 
isters, tea-kettles, Washington-pies, and a young 
lady to g:ve checks for bundles. Who knows 
what elaborate comforts, what queenly luxu- 
ries, may be offered to women at voting-places, 
when the time has finally arrived to sue for 
their votes? 

The common impression has always seemed 
quite different from all this. People look at 
the coarseness and dirt now visible at so many 
voting-places, and say, ‘‘Would you expose 
women to allthis?” But these places are not 
dirtier than a railway smoking-car, and there 
is no more coarseness than in any ferry-boat 
which is, for whatever reason, used by men 
only. You do not look into those places and 
say with indignation, ‘‘Never, if I can help it, 
shall my wife or my beloved great-grandmother 
travel by steamboat or by rail!” You know 
that with those exemplary relatives will enter 
order and quiet, carpets and curtains. Why 
should it be otherwise with ward-rooms and 
town halls? z 

There is not an atom more of intrinsic dif- 
ficulty in providing a decorous ladies’ room for 
a voting-place than for a post-office or a rail- 
way station; and it is as simple a thing to 
vote a ticket as to buy one. ‘This being thus 
easily practicable, all men will desire to pro- 
vide it. And the example of the first-class 
carriages shows that the parties will vie with 
each other in these pleasing arrangements. 
They will be driven to it, whether they wish 
it or not. The party which has most consiste 
ently and resolutely kept woman away from 
the ballot-box will be the very party compelled, 
for the sake of self-preservation, to make her 
‘‘rights” agreeable to her, when once she gets 
them. A few stupid or noisy men may indeed 
try to make the polls unattractive to her, the 
very first time, but the result of this little ex- 
periment will be so disastrous that the offenders 
will be sternly suppressed by their own party- 
leaders before another election day comes. It 
will soon become Clear that of all possible ways 
of losing votes the surest lies in treating wo- 
men rudely. Parties will, therefore, very 
promptly adopt the opposite style, and will ac- 
cept the maxim which Napoleon gave his diplo- 
matists, ‘‘Soignez les femmes—look to the wo- 
men.” : 

Lucy Stone tells a story of a good man in 
Kansas who, having done all he could to pre- 
vent women from being allowed to vote on 
schvol questions, was finally comforted, when 
that measure passed, by the thought that he 
should at least secure his wife’s vote for a pet 
school-house of his own. Election day came, 
and the newly enfranchised matron showed the 
most culpable indifference to her privileges. 
She made breakfast.as usual, went about her 
housework, and did on that perilous day pre- 
cisely the things that her anxious husband had 
always predicted that women never would do 
under such circumstances. His hints and -ad- 
vice found no response; and nothing short of 
the best pair of horses and the best wagon finally 
sufficed to take the farmer’s wife to the polls. 
I am not the least afraid that women will find 
voting a rude or dissagreeable arrangement. 
I am more afraid of their being treated too 
well, and being too much attacked and allured 
by these cheap cajoleries. But women are 
pretty shrewd, and [ am willing to trust them 
to go to the polls, even in first-class carriages. 
T. W. Higginson, in Woman’s Journal. 


Our Litre Guost.— (By Louisa M. Alcott.) 


Oft in the silence of the night, 
When the lonely moon rides high, 
When wintry winds are whistling, 
And we hear the owl’s shrill cry, 
In the quiet, dusky chamber, 
By the flickering firelight, 
Rising up between two sleepers, 
Comes a spirit all in white. 
A winsome little ghost it is, 
Rosy-cheeked and bright of eye, 
With yellow curls all breaking loose 
From a small cap pushed awry. 
Up it climbs among the pillows, 

For the ‘‘big dark” brings no dread; 
And a baby’s boundless fancy 

Makes a kingdom of a bed. 


A fearless little ghost it is ; 
Safe the night seems as the day, 
The moon is but a gentle face, 
And the sighing winds are gay. 
The golitude is full of friends, 
And the hour brings no regrets; 
For in this happy little soul 
Shines a sun that never sets. 


A merry little ghost it is, 
Dancing gaily by itself, 
On the flowery counterpane, 
Like atriksy household elf; 
Nodding to the fitful shadows, 
As they flicker on the wall; 
Talking to familiar pictures, 
Mimicking the owl’s shrill call. 
A thoughtful little ghost it is; 
And when lonely gambols tire, 
With chubby hands on chubby knees, 
It sits winking at the fire. 
Fancies, innocent and lovely, 
Shine before those baby eyes— 
Endless fields of dandelions, 
Brooks, and birds, and butterflies. 


A loving little ghost it 1s; 
When crept into its nest, 
Its hand on father’s shoulder laid, 
Its head on mother’s breast, 
I watcheth each familiar face, 
With its tranquil, trusting eye; 
And, like a sleepy little bird, 
Sings its own soft lullaby. 
Then those who feigned to sleep before, 
Lest baby play till dawn, 
Wake and watch their folded fower— 
Little rose without a thorn. 
And in the silence of the night, 


door of Hoppin’s house, which Crawford was 
trying to enter. Both parties were intoxicated. 
Hoppin, who is seventy-three years old, claims 
to have committed the deed in self-defence. 
The examination was postponed to await the 
result of Crawford’s wound. 

There is a dead lock in the Lawrence city 
government, the council refusing to convene in 
joint convention with the aldermen for the elec- 
tion of city officers, and the old incumbents re- 
taining their places. A direct order for a con- 
vention obtained from the Supreme court by 
Mayor Tarbox having been disregarded, the 
council are ordered to appear before the court 
in Salem to show cause for such disregard. 
The council will contend that the Supreme court 
has no jurisdiction in the matter, and cannot 
order them to vote against their own convic- 
tions; and, as the case has no known precedent, 
the affair creates much interest. 


J. F. PAUL & CO., 


' LUMBER WHARVES, 
Albany, near Dover Street, Boston. 


CREOSOTED LUMBER 


Proof against Decay. Death to all Vermin in cellars, 
yarde, and other damp localities. One of the best 
Disinfectants and Protectors against Contagious Dis- 


ee  BREOSOTED LUMBER 


For Basements, Planking, Walks, and all sim 
uses, where there is a liability to Rot. Creosote - 
SURE PRESERVATIVE both of wood and haalth. 


CREOSOTED LUMBER 


For Drains, Hydrants, and *Sewer- 
Floorings, Stalls, &e. » and "Sewer-Boxes, Stable. 


CREOSOTED LUMBER 


Eor Bridges, Platforms, Sills, and all purpos 

strength and prevention from decay are absolutely 
necessary, both for safety and economy. By actual 
tests creosoted spruce his proved trom TWENTY TO 
THIRTY PET CENT. STRONGER than in its natural 


atate, 
CREOs TED LUMBER 


Constantly Onhbando = urnished to order, at the 


LUMBER WHARVES, 


ALBANY, near DOVER STREET, 
BOSTON. 


J. F. PAUL & CO. 
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SPECIAL SALE: 


—OF— 


EXTRA CHOICE 
CANTON 
STRAW MATTINGS 


GOLDTHWAIT, SNOW & KNIGHT 


Are'prepared to show allthe STANDARD BRANDS in 


WHITE, CHECKED AND UNIQUE 
FANCY STYLES, 
Manufactured expressly to their own order, and not 
to be found elsewhere. 
NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS IN 


Moquettes, Wiltons, Brussels, Tapestry and 
Ingrain 


CARPETS, 


Opening every day, all at the VERY LOWEST 
PRICES. 


GOLDTHWAIT, 


SNOW & KNIGHT, 
8 & 45 WASHINGTON STREET. 





GREAT SALE 


OF 


CARPETS! 


-— 


Our Entire Stock for sale at 
Cost and Less than Cost! 

Ws are too well known in the community to assure 
our friends that we are using any deception in this 
matter, We intend to remove, and preter not to take 
our stock with us, but sell at such prices as will in- 


duce allin want of any kind of a Carpet to look at 
our stock of 


AXMINSTERS, 
BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
THREE-PLYS, 
TWO-PLYS, 
OlL CLOTHS, 
STRAW MATTINGS, &C., &C. 


Every Article Warranted as 
Represented ! 


—_ 


ONE PRIOE, AND ONE ONLY! 


Hotel-Keepers and Country Dealers 
will do well to call. 


F, B, WENTWORTH & 60., 


6 & S& Bedford Street, 
Two doors from Washington St. 
_Spri2 


To Owners, Architects and Builders. 
The undersigned having lately fitted 
up the Chambers No. 4 DOCK SQUARE 
with ample Steam Power, are-prepared 
to execute with fidelity and despatch 
orders for BUILDERS’ HARDWARE in 


all its branches. 


H 


THE 
QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HAVING PAID THEIR BOSTON LOSSES, 
$456,868.25, in Full, 
AND WITH THEIR 


CASH FUND RESTORED (to present (late) TO 
NEARLY $200,000, 


Are now (as heretofore) ready wy insure on the 
SAFER CLASSES OF HAZARDS, 


AT FAIR AND EQUITABLE RATES. 


Dividends will be resumed on expiring policies as 
soon as practicable and the profits of business will 
allow. 

ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 

CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 


No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town. 
March 20, 1873. tf mech22 


Snow, Rollins & Co., 


213 & 215 Tremont 8t., Boston, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PARLOR, LIBRARY, 
~ DINING ROOM, AND CHAMBER 


FURNITURE, 


Of every description. 


—ALSO— 


DRAPERIES, 
LACE AND NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 


In every variety. at lowest prices. 
W. E. Snow. L. M. RoLtrss. 





FOR SALE—A large lot of second-hand Pianos— 
Grands and Squares—of different makers, at prices 
from fifty to six hundred dollarseach. Some of these 
are superior instruments, and but little used and 
fully warranted. Arare chance to purchase a fine 
Piano at a very low price. 

HALLET, DAVIS & CO,, 
apr26 272 Washington Street, Boston. E3t 


BOSTON LEAD CoO. 
LINCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., © 
AGENTS. 
Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &c. 

Our Pure White Lead. both dry and ground in oil, 
we Warrant to be STRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
that for syineness, body and durability it is not surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 
can. 

a7 in order to protect ourselyes we have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star, with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack- 
age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 

mayld 3m 





PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS | 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 
Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 
CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc. 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of tirst-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular, Purchasers will tind 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 
We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best Welish Uaircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0., 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


apr5-3m FACTORY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


HUGH FLOOD, 
House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 


No. 19 Province Street, 


Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style. 


aw A specialty made of Signs and Decorations, 
mch29 


GOODS! 


CHOICE 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


At Stores 99 and 1585 Washington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


TEAS, 
WINES, 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 
ALES, Ete., 


For Family and Club use, on 
Terms that are Satisfactory. 


Bw PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
ICACIES. ; mehi 


LES. 


FAIRBANKS’ SC: 
THE STANDARD. 


THESE CELEBRATED SCALES not only contin 
ue to hold their PRE-EMINENCE 50 ny acknowl- 
edged, but are con-tantly gaining in the HIGH ES- 
TIMATION in which they have always been held by 
the CORRECTNESS of their PRINCIPLE, the AC- 
CURACY of their ADJUSTMENT, the STERLING 
QUALITY of their MATERIALS, the DURABILITY 
of every part, the long experience of the manutac- 
turers and the improvements which are constantly 
being made by them, the FULLESS and RELIA- 
BILITY of their WARRANT, the REASONABLE 
PRICES at which thev are SOLD. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO,, 


2 Milk Street (OLD SoutTH BLOCK), Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 


mehl 311 Broadway, New York. 


FINE-ART STORE. 





‘PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 


BEAL & HOOPER, 
Manufacturers of Black Walnut 


Furniture. 


SALESROOMS: 
3 & 4 HOLMES’s BLOCK, 


Haymarket Sq., Boston, 


We have constantly on handa large assortment of 
Rich, Medium and Low-priced 


Chamber Suites, 
Sideboards, 
Hall-Stands, 
‘Tables, Etc. 


All our work 13 from New Designs, thoroughy 
made and elegantly finished. We invite the public to 
call and examine our stock before purchasing. 

jan4 tf 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 
Quincey Hall, Boston, 
jan4 and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY'S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 
581 and 58% Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. 6m mechl5 





WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,) 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atvend. 


WEDDING CAKE 


supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. febl 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 


In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House 
and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 


Rooms 608 Washington Street, Boston. 


(RESIDENCE WEST NEWTON, Mass.) 


Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, 
public buildings, private residences, halls, hotels, etc. 
Gilding and Embossing on Glass. Every description 
of wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish 
or French polish. 3m jant 








BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & C0., 
40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 





Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. tf mchs8 


v > 
PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 
The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 
as a mild and invigorating tonic, being recommended 
as such by our leading Physicians. Its purity is uni- 
versally acknowledged, and cannot be gainsaid. only 
selected Barley, Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 
dyspepsia. For the benefit of families and persons 
living at a distance it is put up in bottles and securely! 
packed. Jt is a genuine, healthful and ‘palatable 
LAGER BEER. 


H. & J. PFAFF, 


38 BROAD STREET. 
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FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 
Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 


dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &e. 


136 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, If. G. TUCKER. 
jan25 ly 


REAL ESTATE. 


$,P, TOLMAN & E, A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agent 
— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


mena 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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JOHN L. STEVENSON, 


No. 2 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, 


WINE DEALER. 
Choice imported CHAMPAGNES, SHERRIES, 
PORTS, MADEIRA, CLARETS, SAUTERNES, &c. 
California WINES and BRANDIES, in quantities 
to suit purchasers. 
Hennessey BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, &c. 
English and Scotch ALES, London PORTER. 
Old Medford RUM, fine CIGARS, tf fe'y15 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO,, 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1873, 


$11,000,000. 


SURPLUS 0 BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS 


$475,000, 

to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 

payment of premium where parties have paid all cash. 
Distributions Annually. 

ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 

Of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the 


extent of their value. 
The following Table will show the time that a Life 


CLOTHING 


Washington, Cor. Essex St. 
MEN’S & BOYS’ 
CLOTHING! 


Fine assortment of SPRING OVERCOATS, DIAG- 
ONAL SUITS, and Suits of all kinds; 5000 pairs 
PANTS, assorted styles and grades; 5000 VESTS, 
assorted styles and grades; 3000 WHITE VESTS, 
Also, a full stock of CHILDREN’S, BOYS’ and 
YOUTHS’ CLOTHING, adapted to the season. Our 
whole stock is gotten up in best of style and make, 
all of which is offered onthe ONE-PRICE principle, 
and satisfaction guaranteed. tf meh22 


H,. BRUCE, 
and 606 .--- 
WASHINGTON STREET, 


= . 


ESTABLISHED 12848. 
THE ORIGINAL 


WINDOW-SHADE DEPOT, 


—SPECIALTY— 
HOUSE, STORE, BANK AND OFFICE WINDO 
SHADES ; WIRE LANDSCAPE AND wd 
IMPROVED MOSQUITO SCREENS, 
ITALIAN AWNINGS, RUSTIC BLINDs, T 
OIL CLOTH and aoa 
MOSQUITO BED CANOPIES. 
SHADES AND SCREENS LETTERED AND PUT 
UP TO ORDER. SHADES AND LACE CURTAINS 
CLEANSED. 
a7 ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO, 
604 and 606 
Washington Street. Boston, Mass. 
mays CHARLES H. BRUCE, tr 


ee a 


NOW READY. 


THE PASSIONS IN THEIR RELATIONS 


—TO— 


HEALTH AND DISEASE, 


Translated from the French of Dr. X. BoURGEOors, 
Laureate of the Academy of Medicine, Paris, etc., 
—bY— 

HMOWARD F. DAMON, A.M., M.D. 
lémo. Cloth. 31.25. 

“AUTHOR’S PREFACE.”—The book addresses itself 
not only to physicians, but also to persons who are 
charged with the education and direction of men, to 
ministers of religion, to the heads ot families; it is 
equally proper for married people and for young peo 
ple. Allhave need of being evlightened upon the 

physical ills engendered by love and libertinism. 

But the subject is a delicate one to treat; so we 
have imposed upon ourselves the obligation of hav- 
ing always present in our mind this maxim of Aris- 
totle: “7 say what should be said: to only say what 
should be said; and to say it as it should be said.” 


JAMES CAMPBELL, PUBLISHER, 


ee 7 
PIANOFORTES. 


The Leading Piano in America. 
WAREROOMS 
368 Washington St. Boston. 


BARNABEE & WINCH, 


AGENTS FOR THE EASTERN STATES. 
may3 it 


JUST ISSUED. 
Stolen from Home. thrilling work, 
Led. By author of Orient Boys. 

Rescued. A most desirable book for girls. 
My Little Corner, and Wandering May. 
The Tempter and the Tempted. — 
Who Shall Publish the Glad Tidings? 
Shall Women Preach?) By Mrs. Boardman. 
Adventures of Hwéei, tlle Chinese Gir!. 
Miriam Rosenbaum, A Story of Jewi-h Life 
City of Nocross. Latest by ALL. OLB. 
Agnes Fairfielal; or. The Trimmph of Faith, 
Jeasie’s Work; or, Faithfulness. 
Heart's Delight. Ly Mrs. ©. E. K. Davis. 
Not Forsaken. One of the be-t books. 
Our Forest Home, an: its Inmates. 


HENRY HOYT, 9 Corahill.. 


2t 
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BOSTON DIRECTORY, 1873, 


Will be issued about June 10th. Immediate notice 

should be given at the oflice of any corrections that( 

have not been reported to the canvassers. Names 

beginning with A will be put to press May 5th. 

Names in W, May 30th, and intermediate letters ac 

cordingly. 

SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 

BOSTON DIRECTORY OFFIcr, 

GLOBE THEATER BUILDING, 

No. 366 Washingtom Street. 
2t 


——— 


Butterick’s Patterns of Garments 
—FOR— 

LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE OHILDREN. 
—THE— 


Best in the World. 


a@ SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE,’ 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


aprl2 3m 


SPRING OVERCOATS 
TO ORDER OR READY MADE. 


L. D. BOISE & SON, 


3 Washington Street, 
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herself with gigantic energy and flung back | fe 
German annihilation how many did the French | 
nation send out from a population of 38,000,- 
000? One in fifty. When Germany raised all 


by New York 
rather would 
dinner to Ge 
for sixteen; §i 


could manufacture a man out of him. [Laugh- 
ter. } 

1 hope every one of you heard Mr. Froude, | 
for I would shrink from doing him any injus- | 


BETWEEN STATE STREET AND CORNHILN, 
apre6 4t 


One of the Ohio papers tells about a brave lit- 
tle boy out there who fuund a broken rail on the 
| railroad track, and, perceiving the peril in which 
| the train would be placed if it should come 


The hearts that love it most 
Pray tenderly above its sleep, 
“God bless our little ghost!” 


Having long experience and the best; OIL PAINTINGS. 
of facilities, they feel confident of their Catalogue of about 3000 Engravings and Chromos, 


Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in 
force aftcr the annual cash payment of premium has 
ceased, no other condition of the policy being vio- 





with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 





tice; but any man who ever read or listened to 
his lectures must be perfectly well aware that I 
am not misrepresenting the drift of his argu- 
ment. ‘*The Celtic race is incapable of seif- 
government—out of the Celtic race you carnot 
make a citizen. Itis notin him. He has not 
the qualitics. The excuse and justification of 
the tyranny and severity of the Engiist gov- 
ernment is in the fact that the victim of that 
severity was lefl by God in a state that he could 
not be made a decent individual in the world.” 
{Laughter.] Well, now, Mr. Froude selected 
his jury very unhappily. He made that state- 
ment before us, betore America. Weil, now, 
nearly a hundred years ago, there met in Phil- 
adelphia three or four score of very worthy 
men, and they laid it down as a principle that 
all men an races are created equal. Why 
come here and argue to their descendants that 
God made a race so imperfect that even a mer- 
ciful despotism was necessary? That Engiand 
should be the guardian and that Ireland should 
be the everlasting ward of superior sense? 
Why tell us Americans that? Well, now, 
these gentlemen at Philadelphia, on the 4th of 
July, 1776, laid it down as a cardinal stone of 
our polity that a merciful despotism or an un- 
merciful despotism under any circumstances 
and under any conditions was an unmitigated 
nuisance. [{Applause.] Welcome as the bril- 
liant English scholar was to American shores: 
welcomed by scholars on his first arrival at 
New York, the moment he finished his argu- 
ment we were obliged to see that we had got to 
read all our history up-side down. (Laughter. } 
We had got to take the Declaration of Inde- 
peadence and tear it in pieces, and trample it 
under our feet, before we could begin tq listen 


her power to crush France how many did she | 
raise? One in thirty-five. When the South in | 
her terrible conflict with us, when it was said 
that she turned everything but the graveyards | 
into camp, how many did she send? One in! 
twenty. But this poverty-stricken population | 
of old men, women and children sent one in 
four. [Applause.] There never was such a| 
nation on the face of the earth. All I can say | 
is, if 900,000 of such a population contrived to 
put an army of 200,000 into the field to defend 
their nationality, God crush the nation that ever | 
dares to lift hands against it! [Applause.]/ 
But it is the idlest tale in the world. Of course 
she never raised so many. There were probably | 
30,000 or 40,000 men, and these were divided | 
by a deadly fued into two nearly equal armies. 
But you see it was necessary to make out the 
picture that we should get a large army of 200,- | 
000 men, because otherwise there would not | 
have been a possibility for the brilliant essayist 
to say that with one or two stalwart blows this 
great Irish army ‘‘melted like a snow-drift 
before a gust of wind.” That is the favorite 
phrase which occurs half a dozen times in de- 
scribing the defeat of the Irish. 

Then Mr. Froude came to Grattan, and said 
he was an honest man, and I opened my eyes 
and said, ‘At Jast he has found an Irishman!” 
But I hadn't wore than time to interject the 
sentence, before he said, ‘*But he had no com- 
mon sense,” ‘‘Why,” said he, ‘‘Henry Grattan, 
in 1782, when England was staggering under a 
rebellion, compeHed Fox to grant Ireland a 
constitution.” “Well,” I said to myself, ‘that 
looks like common sense; that seems mighty 
shrewd on the whole” But Mr. Froude said, 











| fence for five long hours in the bitter winter 





‘‘What in the world has Ireland to do with a 








dashing past without warning, sat out on the 


cold, in order that he might carry the first news 

of the accident to his father, who is local editor 

of a paper published in the neighboring village. 

Family Reading.—( By Orpheus C. Kerr. )— 

An American male parent unto his babes said 
he: 

‘*Come hither, pretty little ones, and sit on eith- 
er knee. SR 

And tell me what you've lately heard your 
mother read, and me?” 

In his fatherly assurance, and fond, parental 
way, 

He wanted to discover what the innocents would 
say 

About a missionary-book they’d heard the other 
day. 

Full of glee spake young Alonzo, all legs and 
curly hair: 

‘You read about the man they hung, and all the 
people there; 

And mamma read the funny part, of how it made 
him swear.” 

Joining quickly in, cried Minnie—all waist and 
dimpled neck : i 

“It wasn’t half so funny, though, as that about 
the check, 

They caught somebody forging, ’cause he was so 
green I ’speckt.” 

“But the thing I liked the bestest,” Alonzo 
piped, amain, 

‘‘Was how somebody yunned away, and wont 
come back agai 


again, 
And tookt somebody's wife with him upon a 


| cently died in Europe, and who was the mother 


NEWS OUTLINE. 


(INCLUDING DEFERRED ITEMS. ] 
‘Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 
On the steamer “‘Olympus” which arrived at 
this port last week, was a trunk purporting to 
contain the personal effects of a lady who re- 


of a well-known merchant of Boston. A clerk 
of the firm to which this gentleman belonged 
went to the Custom House and making the rep- 
resentations above alluded to obtained a per- 
mit to enter the trunk free of duty without ex- 
amination. With this he proceeded to the 
steamer, got the trunk and was about to take it 
away, when one of the revenue officers no- 
ticed something suspicious about it, and made 
an examination. Instead of the wearing ap- 
parel and other effects of the deceased lady 
the officer found about $1500 worth of mex 
chandise, consisting of linen, silks, laces boots 
etc. The trunk was seized. : Z 
“iat 5 gan end 

e Taunton liquor seller who found 
chap fumbling about his secret door, pont 
him in to ‘‘take somethin’,” was a little sur- 
prised when the patron proved to be State Con- 
stable) Sampson, who ‘‘took” more than any 
previous customer ever carried off at once, and 
didn’t leave anything worth speaking of in the 
~~ of remuneration. 

eorge Crawford was stabbed in the abdo- 
men by an old man named John Hoppin, at 
Danvers, on Sunday, and it is feared he is fa- 


ability to give entire satisfaction, both 
as to quality and price. 

We solicit an examination of our 
Goods and Prices. 


J. 0. HOLLIS & CO., 


4 DOCK SQUARE, 


may3 BOSTON. 4t 


DENNETT, BLISS & JONES, 








Paper Hangings and Decorations, 


BOSTON. 
2m 


383 WASHINGTON STREET, 
mch29 








} J OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN. that the 
subscriber has been uly ap ointed Administra- 
tor of the estate of MARY ANN HANCOCK, late of 
Boston, in the County of Suffolk. widow, deceased, 
and has taken upon himself that trust by giving 
bonds, as the law directs. All persons having de- 
mands upon the estate of said deceased are required 
to exbibit the same; and all persons indebted to said 
estate are ed upon to make ent to 
dministrator, 








yailyoad train.” 


tally injured. The stabbing took place at the 


ten cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
apr26 3m 





WILLIAM DOOGUE, 


FLORIST, 


ROSEBUDS Wholesale and Retail. 

LILY OF THE VALLEY, Fresh Every 
Morning. 

800 HYACINTHS, Showing Flowering 
Stems, in Pots and Glasses. 

5000 TUBEROSE BULBS (first quality). 


500 TROPICAL PLANTS, which we let for Dec- 
orative purposes, Weddings, Evening Parties, 
Balls, &c. na 

Orders by Express or Telegraph attended to wit 

punctuality. Oven to the Public from 6 A.M. to 10 P.M 


FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 
679 Washington Street. 
WM. DOOGTE, Proprietor. 


3. fac AEA 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 





Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 


in French and German Photography, and are believed 


lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 
are given; but they will suffice to show the practica] 
working of the law referred to above. 

PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


Payments, 


4 Payments. 
5 Payments 








pictures combine some of the latest improvemements | 


to be equal to anything produced in the city, feblt 





EDWA: A. HUNTING, 
Boston, April 28, 1873. 3t-may3 


2 Payments 
3 Payments. 
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Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 
on a single life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon ite twenty-ninth 
year, and has at risk 


$66,000,000. 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details ot the 
Company’s operations, address either the President 
or Secretary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President 

JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

Wa. W. MORLAND, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

J.W. ‘WRIGHT. Actuary. apr 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 

RICHARDSON & 
DEALERS IN 

DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, &6 

| IMPORTERS OF 

| GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 

Nov 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston, 


(Hanes 





| mayo-3m 





=| ___ CLOTHING, ETC. 


IBEARD, MOULTON &CO. 


| 
I MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
21 CHauncy Srreet, 
Boston. 


C.C. Mountos, R. P. GoDDARD, 
E. F. MILLER. ly 


A. W. BEARD, 
may3 Hf. C. Biur. 


PeRBEEAES, HARDING &LOOMIS, 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
511 WasuHincton STREET. 
J. H. FREELAND, WINSLOW HERRICK, 
L. L. HARDING, F. H. WiLiiaMs, 
SiLas W. Loomis, JOHN HAMILTON, 
may3 6m 





JHITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JORBERS OF 








5 to $20 per day! Agents wanted! Allclasses of | 
$s working people. of either sex, young or old) 
make more money at work for us in their spare mo) 
ments, or al] the time, tnan at anything else. Partic. 
ulara free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland,Me, 


MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 


34 Cuacncy Srreet, Boston. 
C. V. WHITTEN, A. 38. YOUNG, 


H. 8. BURDETT, mchl-6m c. C, Goss, 
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